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HE Government is too tired to live and too | Mr. Snowden’s chief occupation consists in saying 
timid to die, and its few surviving friends | “‘ No,” and Mr. Thomas’s main employment is 
nt recognize that its days are numbered. Three | contradicting Mr. Snowden. These may be tire- 
ds months is its calculated expectation of life, accord- | some, but they are not exhausting occupations. 
Id ing to the pessimists; the optimists concede that 
he it may possibly last six. But nobody believes What, then, has knocked the stuffing out of the 
a that Mr. Snowden will bring in another Budget. | Government? Not their failure to deal with 
“4 unemployment ; on that patent fraud they are surely 
it This sudden loss of vitality is not a little | case-hardened by now. Not the troubles of educa- 
er surprising. It is not as if the Government had | tion and agriculture; every Government is used to 
en been pressed too hard in the Commons—everybody | that. Not the opposition from their own extremists ; 
é. knows that the Oppositions have been below rather | Labour is quite used to kicks from behind. 
he than above par. It is not as if the Cabinet had 
or gone stale from prolonged tenure of office—they No: this general loss of the will to live dates 
are only in their second session, when, according | from the Beauvais disaster. The Imperial Con- 
to all the rules of the game, the team should have | ference, which died of inanition this week, has 
z settled down and begun to play the best. made it clear that the Government had no economic 
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policy; it could not even stand to its own half- 
thoughts on quotas. Its alternative was to be air- 
ships—better and quicker communications, a flight 
to Canada and back (which came off in R 100), and 
a spectacular flight to India and back in R 1o1. 


It might have come off. But the evidence given 
before the Simon enquiry has made it clear that 
the airship leaked, that she was heavy, and that 
she had insufficient trials. It has also been made 
clear that the work at the end was rushed and that 
there was insistence by the Secretary of State—an 
intimate friend of the Prime Minister’s—on the 
flight being made while the Imperial Conference 
was in session. 


The public has read the evidence with care, and 
has incidentally noticed the difficulty which Sir 
John Simon has had to procure relevant documents, 
and the quiet but determined patience with which 
he has sought the truth. The enquiry has been 
adjourned, but the public has already given its 
verdict, and it is that this flight, in these circum- 
stances, was a hazardous, a foolhardy, and a wrong 
thing to order. 


This silent censure cannot have escaped the 
Government; and combined as it must be with 
natural remorse at the loss of gallant men, it has 
chilled their initiative and left them mere auto- 
mata. In other departments they have been under 
rather than over normal capacity; in two—the 
Home Office and the Ministry of Transport—Mr. 
Clynes and Mr. Morrison have been quietly 
efficient. But the Government as a whole is con- 
demned, and self-condemned. 


Kissing definitely goes by favour. When the 
British farmers hinted delicately at a subsidy a few 
week ago the Prime Minister told them bluntly to 
go to the devil. But the Cunard Company, which 
is happily much more prosperous than most British 
farmers, is to have part of the insurance of its 
new liners undertaken by Government instead of 
Lloyd’s. If that is not a subsidy then I do not 
know what is. 


The position of the Government in regard to the 
Irish Free State over the hospital lottery, is ludi- 
crous. Why, in the name of common sense, can 
an Englishman buy a ticket for the Calcutta Sweep- 
stake through his bank, yet be forbidden from 
using the post office in an Irish Lottery? Is it that 
the Labour Government thinks there should be one 
law for the rich and another for the poor ? 


Objections to lotteries are puritanical. In the 
old days this country raised money for public 
works through lotteries, ‘without any loss of moral 
stamina. Why not give them official sanction now, 
so long as they are promoted within the Empire 
by any recognized Government or reputable 
charitable authority?, Far from increasing the 
betting spirit, such an act would tend to regulate 
and canalize it under fair conditions. 


By-elections are not, as a rule, very important, 
and the only interest of North Norfolk, Bromley 
and Paddington was the evidence it gave of the 
internal feud in the Conservative ranks. But 


Shipley was different. The percentage of voters, 
as usual in the North, was higher than in the 
South, and among four candidates—of whom three 
represented various sections of the Left—the Con- 
servatives won on a policy of Safeguarding. 


The result has been a grave shock to Socialist 
confidence in the North of England, and there are 
some who say that Mr.- Snowden’s negative 
economies and Mr. Henderson’s predilection for 
Soviet dumping will render their seats unsafe. As 
to that we shall see; the new Conservative member 
for Shipley appears to have won on a straight 
policy of Insular Protection, with Empire Pre- 
ference as a secondary and minor feature of his 
programme. 


By way of showing that his statement of 
policy in Palestine does not mean what the whole 
world took it to mean, Lord Passfield has sanc- 
tioned permits to 1,500 Jewish immigrants. As a 
consequence there is no longer any need to deter- 
mine what meaning it ever had, for its one 
certain objective—the establishment of a Legis- 
lative Council—has become impossible. The 
Jews will have as little as ever to do with a 
scheme for bringing the pace of their develop- 
ment down to the Arab rate; while the Arabs 
will boycott it now that they can no longer regard 
it as the beginning of the end of the Jewish 
National Home. 


Royal punctuality is proverbial, but there was 
something almost uncanny about the procession 
of the King-Emperor in opening the Round 
Table Conference on Wednesday. The first 
word of His Majesty’s welcome to his assembled 
Princes and Delegates coincided exactly with the 
first stroke of the hour of noon on Big Ben—an 
obviously unrehearsed but none the less effective 
coincidence. 


A very strong committee of Anglo-Indian 
experts has reported to the Royal Empire Society 
on the Simon Commission proposals. With all 
the will in the world to help forward a constitu- 
tional experiment which they clearly believe was 
started on wrong lines, but cannot now be 
abandoned, the Committee make suggestions in 
amendment of the Simon scheme for saving India 
from oligarchy, injustice and chaos. They put 
forth an ingenious plan for local electoral colleges, 
so that the voice of at least 100 million Indians 
may be heard indirectly if not directly. The mere 
proposal is at once an indication of the danger and 
of the magnitude of the problem. 


The only event of importance in Egypt during 
the past week is the reported formation of a new 
party by the Prime ‘Minister, Ismail Sidky Pasha. 
This is intended to afford a rallying point in 
Egyptian public life for that large body of voters 
who recognize that good administration is of more 
consequence than political strife. Already one-third 
of the Executive Committee of the Liberal Constitu- 
tional Party have seceded to mark their disapproval 
of Mahmud Pasha’s refusal to accept the projected 
reforms; and once Wafd tyranny has been broken 
a general political landslide may follow. 
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Speaking on eugenics and ethics a few days 
ago, Bishop Barnes made the point that “* there 
js evidence that the craving for alcohol is in- 
herited.’” This seems a loose statement that is 
little more than a quarter-truth. Everybody 
knows of cases where drunken fathers have had 
temperate sons, and since alcoholism is declining, 
there must be more of these than the former kind. 


But I am inclined to doubt if the diagnosis is 
correctly phrased. The trouble is not so much 
a craving for alcohol as some weakness of charac- 
ter, which seeks refuge in the bottle; and though 
the weakness may—or may not—be inherited, it 
does not follow that it takes the same form. 


In any case, since men exist who have cured 
themselves, I cannot quite see where the Bishop’s 
ethical problem comes in. We must assume that 
the will is strong enough to deal with the craving, 
but that some men do not choose to exercise 
their will. It would be as unreasonable to blame 
the churches because some people get religious 
mania, as to blame the God of Justice because 
some men give way to drink. 


The Spanish elections have been postponed, but 
the country has taken their postponement quietly, 
and the Republicans have commenced an attack 
on the Church, which is certainly mistaken tactics 
in a country like Spain. Indeed, it now seems 
more than probable that the monarchy will be 
saved by the blunders of its opponents, and if 
this does prove to be the case, King Alfonso’s 
policy of giving the Left enough rope to hang 
itself will have been fully justified. 


The root of Spain’s troubles is, of course, 
economic, and not political at all, and if General 
Berenguer would lower the tariff wall he could 
probably govern without the Cortes for as long 
as he liked. The cost of living and taxation per 
capita are higher than in England, and wages 
are lower. That is the real problem that the 
Peninsula has to face, and all talk about a con- 
stitutional crisis is consequently quite beside the 
point. 


Is it really true that a large proportion of the 
railway porters at Victoria and Charing Cross are 
unpaid, and are consequently entirely dependent 
upon the tips they receive? I am most unwilling 
to believe that such is the case, though a corre- 
spondent assures me that it is, and that at Water- 
loo the whole staff is paid. The Southern Railway 
has many faults, but it is almost incredible that it 
treats its employees like this, or that it makes 
a distinction between them. 


I am glad to see that one of the great charitable 
organizations has at last taken up the problem 
of begging. No one who has had any acquain- 
tance with the state of the London streets since 
the war will question the enormous increase in 
the number of beggars. It is true that most of 
them ask for alms under the pretence of selling 
something, presumably in order to keep within 
the law, but by no means all do so, and the 
whole system is nothing short of a scandal in a 
country that is heavily taxed to provide pensions 
and doles. 


Quite apart from the pauperization of those who 
beg, the revival of begging leaves the worst 
possible impression upon foreigners, in whose 
native countries it has been suppressed. No State 
in the world has done more for its poor than 
Great Britain, and there is not the slightest excuse 
for the presence of beggars in our streets, whether 
they camouflage themselves as pavement artists, 
itinerant musicians, or sellers of bootlaces and 
matches. 


I was surprised to see the Dean of St. Paul’s 
suggesting that England was more beautiful in 
the reign of Queen Anne than to-day. He was 
thinking, it seems, in terms of houses, and con- 
trasting our bungalow towns with Queen Anne 
architecture. But the number of people who 
inhabited what the auctioneers describe as “‘ ex- 
quisite examples of domestic bijou’’ in 1710 
must have been limited; it is simply that the 
best of this style survives. 


On the point of beauty, too, I think the Dean 
has forgotten that Elizabethan and Georgian 
gardens were nothing like so lovely as our own. 
The rose in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ could not have 
been a Juliet; the dahlia, the fuchsia, and the 
rhododendron were unknown in England. The 
gardener has done more to beautify this land than 
the builder to spoil it. 


There is no more scientific archzologist living 
than Sir Arthur Evans, but what sets him in a 
class apart is his power of blending imagination 
with his science. As he lectured on his years’ 
work last Tuesday, it seemed as though he was 
a reincarnated Minoan aroused by fragments of 
things once familiar to a recollection of his past 
life; and none of his audience would have been 
surprised if he had suddenly recalled his former 
language and started to read the script. 


Here is a fine example of his quality. A good 
many pots have an ornamental border consisting 
of a pattern of waves each with a black dot in 
the centre. There is a similar pattern on the 
border of the flounces of the snake-goddess’s 
dress. Hence Sir Arthur concludes that the 
motive has a religious significance. Then his 
imagination comes into play, and associates the 
border with the markings on an adder. The con- 
nexion is proved by a pot decorated with this 
pattern and having a handle ending in a snake’s 
head; and the association of the pattern with 
snake worship is thus established. 


During the year, Sir Arthur has reconstructed 
the roof of the throne room. He has satisfied 
himself that the upper stories were set back, as 
in American skyscrapers, and that the room was lit 
through a central lantern. The walls of the room 
being now protected, the fragments of the griffin 
fresco have been replaced in position and the 
missing parts restored. The famous bull fresco 
in the north portico has been similarly protected. 
To the west, a defence wall, a metre thick, has 
been traced outside the palace sites. Between 
the wall and the palace are three large refuse pits 
all in line, deliberately planned, as houses were 
demolished to make room for them. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PEACE 
TREATIES 


OR some months past it has been obvious 
Fine strenuous efforts were being made in 
“certain quarters to bring about a reconsidera- 
tion of the European settlement which was reached 
at the end of the late war, and within the last few 
weeks the question of a modification of the terri- 
torial clauses of the Peace Treaties has been 
discussed even more openly. Signor Mussolini 
has made various allusions to the matter; the 
problem has been debated at length in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and much discussed by the 
French Press; while the success of the National 
Socialists in Germany has made it a very live issue 
in that country. For our part, although we by no 
neans believe that the question is one to which 
an immediate answer is possible, yet it is well 
worth the careful attention of the British public, 
for the international situation is such that at any 
moment a revision of the Treaties may be 
demanded by one Power or another, and in these 
circumstances it is desirable that educated opinion 
in this country should be aware of what is at 
stake. 

There are, naturally enough, as many different 
points of view as there are nations in Europe, and 
it is far from our intention to discuss them in 
detail; but two main schools of thought do exist, 
and their respective attitudes merit the closest 
investigation. The advocates of a modification of 
the existing settlement base their case upon the 
contention that the various treaties have produced 
several situations of which the continuance is 
fraught with danger to the peace of the world. 
They also maintain that this threat can be averted 
by two or three minor frontier rectifications within 
the existing framework of the Peace Treaties, and 
that there is no need whatever to go beyond a few 
matters of detail. So far as Germany is concerned, 
they take the view that a concession here and there 
would strengthen the moderates in that country 
against the extremists, and stop the ears of the 
German people to the appeals of those who urge 
the adoption of desperate remedies. This opinion 
is widely held in Italy, and there is reason to 
suppose that it is supported by Signor Mussolini 
himself, while even in France it has recently found 
a champion in the person of the redoubtable 
M. Gustave Hervé. 

These arguments are all controverted by the 
partisans of the maintenance of the existing settle- 
ment. Their contention, which is undoubtedly 
that of the great body of French and Polish 
opinion, is that the whole course of modern history 
goes to show that if Germany be given an inch 
she will demand an ell, and it must be admitted 
that there is only too much evidence in support of 
this standpoint. In the present instance it is 
further contended that it is quite impossible to 
limit any amendments to mere matters of detail, 
for the moment the ex-Allies give any indication 
of a disposition to consider revision everything will 
be in the melting-pot once more, and claims to the 
old German colonies, to the Alto Adige, and even 
to Alsace-Lorraine will be put forward, coupled 
with the demand for a moratorium in respect of 
the payments under the Young Plan. In short, 


any decision to modify the Peace settlement would 
be the signal to unloose all the forces that menace 
the stability of Europe, and a definite encourage. 
ment to the extremists in every country. This is, 
without a shadow of doubt, the belief of M. Tardiey 
and of the Quai d’Orsay, but whether it is also 
that of M. Briand is by no means so certain, 
though the result of the German elections has 
weakened the latter’s influence considerably. 

To turn from the general to the particular, the 
partisans of revision point to the Polish Corridor 
and the Hungarian frontiers as the two evils that 
cry out for redress. So far as the former is con. 
cerned they contend that its abolition, with certain 
safeguards of an economic nature in its place, 
would in no way weaken Poland, while the removal 
of the chief cause of contention between herself 
and her western neighbour would be a distinct 
advantage. The Polish Government does not 
share this view, and it has recently, we understand, 
instructed its representatives abroad not even to 
discuss the subject. Indeed, we are inclined to 
doubt if, at any rate for the present, Warsaw would 
listen even to the advice of Paris in this matter, 
were France to become converted to the idea of 
making concessions. Furthermore, there can be 
no disguising the fact that the construction of a 
new port, Gdynia, has strengthened Polish deter- 
mination not to give up the outlet to the Baltic, 
though it is equally certain that the existence of 
the Corridor is the source of increasing annoyance 
in Germany, and that far beyond the ranks of the 
National Socialist and Nationalist Parties. 

The problem of the Hungarian frontiers is 
equally difficult, and it has not been rendered any 
easier of solution by Lord Rothermere’s rodomon- 
tades, which have merely encouraged the Magyars 
to hope for what they will assuredly never get— 
the restoration of their pre-war boundaries. At 
the same time, the article by Professor Masaryk, 
the President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
which we had the pleasure of publishing a fort- 
night ago, gives ground for hope that the Little 
Entente may prove less adamant in the future 
than in the past, and there is reason to believe 
that the Rumanian Government is now alive to 
the wisdom of conciliating Hungarian opinion. 
One step could, however, surely be taken, and at 
once, and that is the removal of the ban upon the 
Hapsburgs. Whether the Archduke Otto will make 
a good monarch time alone can show, but if the 
Magyars wish him to reign over them it is impos- 
sible to find any arguments of principle or 
expediency why he should not return to Budapest. 
This would not imply any infraction of the Peace 
Treaties, for the embargo upon the Hapsburgs was 
of much later date, and was the result of a come 
bination of circumstances that no longer obtains. 

Such is the situation as we see it at the present 
time. There can be no question but -that there 
is considerable danger involved in adopting the 
standpoint either of Paris or of Rome, but we are 
inclined to think that those who urge a modifica 
tion of the existing order, within certain well- 
defined limits, are taking the wiser and longer view. 
Great Britain is not going to give up the 
ex-German colonies, or France cede Alsace 
Lorraine, or Italy restore the Alto Adige; that 
goes without saying, but in Central and Eastern 
Europe something can be done to heal existing 
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sores. We do not think that this is a case for 
precipitate action, which would merely be a remedy 
worse than the disease, and no event has yet 
ocurred to make instant decision either necessary 
or desirable. Yet at any moment such an event 
may take place, and if the Powers will but exchange 
views now they will be prepared in advance. We 
do not suggest that agreement will be easy, but 
that is not an argument for doing nothing. If 
Great Britain, France and Italy, the three Powers 
who, when all is said and done, were the victors in 
the late war, could decide upon a definite line of 
joint action, there would be little fear of our late 
enemies adopting an attitude that would only 
prejudice their own case. The first moves, in effect, 
must be made in Rome, Paris and London. 

The alternative, namely, to regard the Treaties 
as something sacrosanct which must on no account 
be touched, is contrary at once to the teaching of 
history and to common sense. No great war broke 
out in Europe for forty years after the Treaty of 
Vienna was signed, not because of the intrinsic 
merits of that document, but because the statesmen 
of the day had the wisdom to amend it from time 
totime. Similarly, the Treaty of Berlin gave peace 
to the Near East for a generation simply because 
its provisions were not interpreted too literally 
by those responsible for their execution. If the 
governments of the world persist in a refusal to 
consider any alteration it is only a question of 
time when events will prove too strong for them, 
and then it is more than probable that the whole 
fabric of Europe will be rent in the ensuing con- 
fusion. It is to prevent such a catastrophe that we 
consider a modification of the Peace Treaties in 
some form to be inevitable, and that at no distant 
date. 


THE ‘RAILWAY LABOUR POSITION 


HE fact that the four Group railways have, 
of Suring the forty-five weeks of the current 

year to date, taken some eight and three- 
quarter millions less money than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year is the reason why 
the three principal trade unions are this week 
meeting the companies to discuss wages and 
salaries, Since grouping came about in 1923, the 
railways have not earned the standard revenue to 
which they are entitled, the reason being mainly 
continued trade depression, although road compe- 
tition has also been a factor. The latter is now 
under control, since the railways are to-day largely 
interested in the ownership of road transport 
undertakings throughout the country. 

Owing to the fall in earnings, the trade unions 
agreed two years ago to a temporary reduction in 
wages and salaries. This amounted to a flat 
2} per cent. cut, which came intd& force on 
August 13,7 1928. On May 13 of this year rates 
of pay were again restored to their normal level, 
and it was agreed that for the next six months 
neither side should make application for any 
change. This ‘‘ truce ’’ expired on Thursday. 

This situation is far more complicated than 
appears on the surface. On the one hand, not 
only is the companies’ revenue position most 
unsatisfactory, but they are not earning the 
amounts to which they are legally itled. On the 


other hand, there is no means of knowing what 
economies have been effected in recent months. 
These must be appreciable, even if only for the 
fact that the dismissals that the compznies have 
reluctantly been compelled to make during the 
present year run into thousands, while nearly two 
hundred branch line stations have either been 
closed, or kept open only for goods traffic. In con- 
nexion with dismissals, it should be pointed out 
that until quite recently both the companies and 
the trade unions preferred, for obvious reasons, 
to place men on short time rather than discharge 
them, if there were no alternative between the two 
courses, Recently there has been a difference of 
opinion among the unions on the subject; certain 
of the men’s representatives have expressed a pre- 
ference for dismissal, on the ground that although 
short-time working is introduced as a temporary 
measure it may become permanent, in which case 
large numbers of men would, in effect, be placed 
on a lower wage level without enforcing any 
nominal change in their rates of pay. Now ‘that 
dismissals have actually taken place on a large 
scale, the result is criticized by the unions, and 
it would appear that they are reverting to their 
former attitude of preferring short time as the 
smaller evil. 

Three leading trade unions have put for- 
ward counterclaims for improvements in wage 
conditions. It should be understood not only 
that these applications represent a_ tactical 
move, but that the programmes of the two unions, 
although they have been made public, were 
actually not submitted to the companies prior to 
the opening of this week’s conference. They are 
actually being held in reserve, and may formally 
be submitted or withheld according to the manner 
in which the negotiations develop. Similarly, the 
companies came to the conference table without 
a preliminary disclosure of their claims for 
reduction. 

The companies’ case, as has already been men- 
tioned, is based on the very serious fall in receipts, 
and on the secondary contention, which is justified, 
that this fall is likely to continue until there is a 
very marked improvement in general trade condi- 
tions. It should, however, be emphasized that the 
published figures of earnings are very incomplete. 
They relate merely to gross receipts, and exclude 
all ancillary sources of revenue, such as income 
from steamships, harbours, docks, hotels and road 
services. Consequently, the companies will be 
cross-examined rather on their net than on their 
gross revenue, and the former would appear to 
be a primary factor in the discussions. In this 
connexion, it may be useful to point out that under 
normal conditions at least four shillings out of 
every sovereign earned by the railways represents 
net revenue available for the payment of interest 
and dividends. On this basis, it will be realized 
that the decline of nine millions, a figure that is 
likely to be exceeded by the end of the year, is 
not so’great as it sounds, undoubtedly serious 
though it is. 

One thing may be said with certainty: unless 
any entirely unforeseen factors are interjected into 
the negotiations there will be no crisis, although 
the word will undoubtedly be used often enough 
by the Stunt Press during the next few weeks. 
Since the General Strike, the relationship between 
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employers and employed in the railway service has, 
on the whole, been more harmonious than at any 
previous period, and when the men accepted the 
2} per cent. reduction in 1928 they did so on the 
logical facts, realizing that the situation called for 
sacrifice on both sides, There has been no subse- 
quent change in their attitude, and the national 
machinery for discussing wages and other condi- 
tions of service commands respect on both sides. 
It may be pointed out in conclusion that although 
there is no legal obligation to observe the decisions 
of the Wages Boards, both the companies and the 
trade unions have hitherto invariably done so. 


DELUSIONS OF THE INDIAN 
CONFERENCE 


By Srepar Ixpat ALI SHAH 


HE one fact of consequence about the Indian 

Round Table Conference is that the King has 

opened it. Beyond this its intrinsic value as a 
world or even as an Imperial problem is cheap and 
frail. The future destiny of one-fifth of the human 
race scarcely depends upon its deliberations, for both 
its success and failure are mere delusions. The 
explanation is simple. The results of the Conference 
are already known to intelligent observers of world 
politics, nor is there any exaggeration in saying that 
the success of the gathering was a foregone conclusion 
months before the Indians left their native shores. 

Before qualifying these statements, a general idea 
might be established first. A Conference is generally 
called to discuss certain controversial aspects of a 
political issue, or to have further light thrown upon 
half-illuminated facets. At such a gathering the 
representatives of a nation take part; and it is an 
implied condition that when an agreement is reached 
between the British and the foreigners, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of those understandings would 
be for the representatives of that country to enforce 
upon their people. The matter thus reaches its fruit- 
ful culmination, and the problem is settled. It was 
so with the Irish Question, the Egyptians were invited 
to London with the same idea, even the Imperial 
Conference meets on this basic principle. But the 
Round Table Conference comes in a different category. 
What are the facts? 

The idea of the Conference originated in a letter 
by Sir John Simon to Mr. MacDonald on October 16, 
1929, in which he drew the attention of the Prime 
Minister to the desirability of holding some sort of 
Conference with the Indians, ‘‘ for the purpose of seek- 
ing the greatest possible measure of agreement for 
the final proposals. . . .’” Within a fortnight of this 
not only did Mr. MacDonald agree with Sir John’s 
proposal, but he made an historic statement for the 
grant of Dominion Status to India. ‘‘ I am authorized 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government,’’ he added, 
** to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit 
in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress, as there contemplated, 
is the attainment of Dominion Status.’’ 

Now can you read any other meaning in the fore- 
going than what it explicitly says? There is a frank 
admission of the fact that the only logical conclusion 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms is the grant of 
Dominion Status. What wrong is there, therefore, 
if the Indian Delegates demand nothing less than that : 
in fact in virtue of what the Prime Minister had said 
nearly a year ago, the present conversations should 
begin beyond the subject of Dominion Status. My 
first statement is therefore proved, that on the face of 
it no point of controversy is involved which would 


justify the Conference. The Indians want Dominion 
Status, you have agreed to give it, what then is the 
meaning of this gathering? 

Secondly, whether you like it or not, it is undeniable 
that the only effective political party in India to-day is 
the Congress Party. Like me you may have no 
sympathy with some of its actions, but neither can we 
forget its existence. It is definitely there, and future 
constitution makers have to reckon with the Indian 
Nationalists. That portion of India is silenced, 
whether for better or worse; the Delegates to the 
Conference are summoned by the official bureaucracy. 
In the eyes of unbiased observers this reduces the 
Conference to a family party, a gathering of place- 
men. Frankly, whom do the Delegates represent 
beyond themselves? What is the precise nature of 
their mandate? 

Supposing that an agreement to which they accorded 
their assent was disavowed by the Congress, what 
material or moral instrument have they to enforce it? 
Should the issue not be faced by saying that, irrespec- 
tive of their agreement with the British Government, 
they cannot establish a new constitution without the 
aid and instrumentality of the British arms and 
finance—the two forces against which some of them 
still seem to struggle—admittedly the only forces 
which can guarantee peace in India for a long time 
to come. 

Individually and collectively the Indian members of 
the Delegation are men of outstanding achievement and 
great merit; but their academic qualities of personal 
culture and scholarship cannot by themselves solve 
the problem. This implies as little: reflection upon 
their undoubted integrity as upon the honesty of the 
purpose of the Government in extending the invita- 
tions. The question is not about personalities, but of 
results, bearing upon the wider avenues of inter- 
national relationship. Here you have a nation, in 
India you have not. Western history is willed, the 
Indian happens. 

The irony of the matter is that the bulk of the 
Indian population is represented not by the Indians, but 
by the British official Delegates, and British advisers 
to the Conference. Lest you forget, three persons out 
of every four Indians earn their living directly from 
agriculture, ninety per cent. of the annual wealth pro- 
duced in India is due to the peasant class: over two 
hundred million souls live from labour on the soil. 
This enormous mass of humanity has no part in the 
Indian political struggle. It wishes to be left alone in 
peace, and wants only that Government which can 
provide an undisturbed existence. The wildest enemy 
of British rule in India has been unable to show that 
he could better the lot of the impoverished husbandmen. 

To-day in the richest agricultural territory of the 
United Provinces, the land revenue is about two 
shillings and sevenpence per head annually. The 
average daily income of a man in India now is exactly 
three-halfpence. In another rich agricultural pro- 
vince of the Punjab it was estimated that out of 
25,000,000 population there were no fewer than forty 
thousand moneylenders. In the country at large, a 
country almost equal to the whole of Europe minus 
Russia, the number of voters is 17.4 per cent, in pro- 
portion to the population; and the number of literates 
does not rise above 22 millions. In view of this, no 
man of intelligence can agree that when-an English- 
man hesitates to give up his task in India, and is 
adamant in his judgment, it is a judgment against him- 
self. And yet wittingly or unwittingly your Govern- 
ment stands committed to give India Dominion Status. 
But very considerable misgivings are already aris- 
ing. Are representatives of the largest peasant 
community of the world included in this Round Table 
Conference? If not, who are the people that are 
passionately yearning to create the form of a constitu- 
tion without the reality? To say that the urban 
population can speak for all India is, upon the face 
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of it, a contradiction. Who but the British are 
championing the cause of the Indian agriculturist? 
And this interest alone will count in the long run, or 
there will be a revolution such as Indian history has 
never known. 

What, then, is the wisdom of this Conference, except 
perhaps that its coming has sobered the rough-riders 
of the Indian Khilafat gang, and the old sores of the 
Indian Princes may now receive the balm they deserve ; 
so that with their co-operation, a full measure of peace 
may yet be given to India? Their presence at the 
Conference, as active partners, is indicative of a 
healthy change in the affairs of a country whose 
destiny is indissolubly linked up with the goodwill 
of the Indian India : for the rest it is merely dumb and 
dark nothingness. 


LIBERTY AND THE MODERN STATE 
Sm Cuares Petrie 


HE appearance of two more portly volumes* on 

the problem of government attests at once the in- 

terest in the relations of the individual with the 
State, and the difficulty, in modern conditions, of arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory solution. The nineteenth century 
flattered itself that it had found a formula which was 
capable of universal application, namely, government 
by a King or President and two Chambers, and until 
the beginning of the late war virtually every civi- 
lized nation paid at any rate lip-service to this formula, 
which those who applied it were pleased to term 
democracy. The war was a triumph for monarchy, in 
the etymological sense of the word, for the Allies were 
only victorious because, as M. Charles Benoist has 
very truly pointed out, they were more faithful to that 
principle than were their opponents. The confusion of 
the post-war period has to a great extent been due to 
the effects of this reaction against so-called democratic 
government, and also to the rise of fresh problems 
which the nineteenth century had not been called upon 
to face, and with which the machinery which had 
been perfected at that time was quite unable to deal. 

Unfortunately, neither of the present volumes goes 
to the heart of the problem. Mr. Martin’s work is 
undeniably the better of the two, but its author is 
primarily concerned with the United States, and with 
the danger to the liberty of the individual from the 
intolerance of public opinion in that country. That is, 
it is true, a question with which we are not altogether 
unfamiliar in Europe, but from a slightly different 
angle, and Mr. Martin would have been better advised 
had he carried his investigations outside the compara- 
tively narrow limits of North America. The value of 
the second work is very slight, for it is only by a con- 
siderable stretching of the imagination that any of those 
who have contributed to it could be termed ‘‘ eminent,”’ 
while so far from being ‘‘ Leaders of Modern 
Thought ”’ only two or three of them give evidence of 
ever having done any serious thinking at all. The 
merit of the book, however, may best be gauged from 
the fact that it has been thought necessary to include a 
chapter on ‘ Love and Dictatorship,’ from the pen 
of a French novelist. 

The crux of the problem of government to-day is, 
however, not the regulation of the sexual appetite in 
public places, but the fact that the great questions of 
the age are economic, and the machinery for dealing 
with them is political. The legislative assemblies of 
the world are, naturally enough, composed of poli- 
ticians, who are experts in politics but amateurs in 
economics. The result of this is that the real issues 
of the day are either settled outside the walls of the 
legislative assemblies, which subsequently ratify deci- 
sions in which they have had no part and upon which 


* ‘ Liberty.” By E. D. Martin. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
‘ Dictatorship on Its Trial.’ Twenty-Two Essays by 
Eminent Leaders of Modern Thought. Harrap. 18s. 


they are in all probability not competent to express an 
opinion, or they are not settled at all. In the first case 
this means, as in Great Britain, the transference of real 
power to the Civil Service and to the great corporations 
of Capital and Labour, which are unknown to, and 
consequently outside, the Constitution, while in the 
second it leads, as in Italy, through chaos to the 
establishment of a dictatorship. 

Various attempts are being made to adapt the State 
to the new conditions. Signor Mussolini has given 
it a definitely economic basis, and the very idea of the 
State was sufficiently new in Italy for him to be able 
to effect the change with the minimum of disturbance. 
At the same time, it is impossible to pay too high a 
tribute both to his success in utilizing the force of 
tradition in the development of his policy, and to his 
foresight in realizing that such a course was essential 
to success. Lenin, on the other hand, insisted upon a 
tabula rasa, and the result has been complications, 
internal and external, that seem fated in the end to 
bring his experiment to naught. Even where, as in 
Great Britain and France, the outward form of the 
Constitution has remained unchanged, its spirit, as has 
been shown, has been altered considerably. It must, 
too, be confessed that at first sight the liberty of the 
individual appears to have suffered greatly during these 


‘changes. The basis of the old system was frank and 


prolonged discussion, and legislation was a lengthy 
business. Now, if political questions do not call for 
speedy decision, the very opposite is the case with 
economic problems, and the liberty of the individual 
receives scant attention from those who are being 
called upon to act quickly in the interest of the nation 
as a whole. Just as standardization is the keynote of 
modern industry, so does uniformity tend to become 
the object of the legislator, if for no other reason than 
that it makes for more efficient administration. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. 
There has been during the past century an increase of 
population of which the political implications are even 
now only dimly realized. As civilization has become 
from year to year progressively more urban the citizen 
has been obliged, in his own interest, to surrender 
rights which not so very long ago would have been 
regarded as fundamental. In a thousand details of 
everyday life the European and American of to-day is 
subject to restraints which a century ago would have 
caused his grandfather to man the barricades, and 
although they are tolerated in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole, they are infringements, even if 
necessary ones, of personal liberty all the same. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
people put very different interpretations upon liberty. 
Not many years ago the King of Spain caused con- 
siderable astonishment among the unthinking by claim- 
ing that there was more freedom in his dominions 
under the Government of General Primo de Rivera than 
in England under that of Mr. Baldwin, and, as he was 
speaking of social freedom, he was right. It is one of 
the curiosities of history that political and social liberty 
rarely go together, though whether either exists in 
Great Britain to-day is a moot point, unless, indeed, 
the possession of a vote in common with twenty-eight 
million other people, and the right to abuse the authori- 
ties in public (all this at the price of over two million 
unemployed) are held to constitute political liberty. 
Social freedom came to an end sixteen years ago, and 
for the Briton to enjoy it now he must go to one of the 
Latin countries or to the Irish Free State. 

Nevertheless, those who hope to put back the clock 
are doomed to disappointment. The State that pro- 
vides the minimum of Government control with the 
maximum of individual liberty can no longer survive, 
save possibly in China. Efficiency, not liberty, is what is 
demanded to-day, and whenever the two are found to 
be incompatible it is the former that is preferred. In 
these circumstances the outlook for the individual, even 
on the social side, is admittedly none too bright, but he 
will have compensations. In the so-called democratic 
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countries he has already achieved the right to be idle 
at the nation’s expense, while elsewhere he has, what 
his predecessor of the nineteenth century never had, a 
say in the management of the industry in which he is 
employed. Moreover, the terrorizing of those workers 
who did not wish to come out on strike, which was so 
prominent a feature of pre-Fascist Italy, was a frank 
denial of one of the most elementary principles of free- 
dom, and that this has come to an end is surely a 
definite gain. The whole problem of the relation of the 
individual to the modern State has yet to be settled, 
and consequently the more it is discussed the better. 

Prophecy in matters political is particularly 
dangerous, but it is difficult to believe that uniformity 
of government is not a thing of the past. It was an 
artificial contrivance of the last century, and it broke 
down before the diversity of human nature. The 
chief, perhaps the only, ground for optimism to- 
day is the steady growth of the spirit of toleration 
among civilized peoples, and what has been effected 
in the domain of religion may yet be achieved in that 
of politics. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


O those engaged in the administration of our 

ever-multiplying sanitary laws and regulations, 

Sir George Newman’s annual surveys are of very 
great help. His ‘ Report on the State of the Public 
Health ’ for last year has just been issued; and, once 
we have got over the sententiousness and general 
atmosphere of ‘‘ uplift ’’ which characterize the public 
utterances of our Chief Medical Officer, we shall all 
find in it plenty to interest us and to stimulate our 
speculative faculties. The statistics are the most 
valuable part of these reports, though they do not 
always lead the critical to such optimistic conclusions 
as those provided in the accompanying text. There 
is in the latter an assumption of steady progress in 
medical knowledge—and, even more, in Whitehall, 
efficiency—which those in touch with the realities find 
it difficult to share. A little less rhetoric would, to the 
sober-minded, increase the value of these annual 
summaries; though, probably, the sentimentalism and 
the jargon are pleasing and gratifying to many who 
prefer to observe facts through a gauze of illusion. 
For example, these—and they are the great majority 
—will rejoice to learn that ‘‘ progress continues to be 
recorded in the investigation and elucidation of the 
problems of nutrition,’’ and that the science of nutri- 
tion itself is ‘‘ an expression of life, mobile and 
changeable as life itself.’’ Nor will they be discon- 
certed when, on the next page, they read: ‘ It will 
be inferred from these observations that the problem of 
the perfect diet for the normal man still remains 
largely unsolved.’’ Nor, for them, will Sir George 
Newman’s fluent remarks on the causation and modern 
treatment of cancer lose in significance when they dis- 
cover the crude fact that the death-rate from malignant 
lisease last year was the highest on record. 

‘* Progress ’’—blessed word !—doubtless is occur+ 
ring, but trustworthy evidence of it is not easily found 
behind this flow of words. That there has been a very 
great improvement in the general health during the 
last half-century is beyond dispute, the main contri- 
butory factor undoubtedly being the better urban 
environment consequent on the steady enforcement and 
extension of sanitary legislation dealing with such 
matters as drainage, pure water supply, the isolation 
of infectious disease, and so on. Then, again, the 
greatly increased efficiency of modern surgery, thanks 
mainly to aseptic technique, has contributed materially 
to the lowering of our mortality rate. A third, very 
important, factor, is the rise in the general standard 
of living. Working people, who make up the majority 
of the nation, are even to-day, in the ‘‘ bad times,’’ 
better fed and better clothed than ever before in our 
history. With this higher standard of living has come 


more intelligence and knowledge and, what is even 
more important, more personal pride and self-respect. 

It is beginning to look as though we have reaped 
the greater part of the harvest of the sanitary regula- 
tions of late Victorian and Edwardian days. The 
death-rates during infancy, youth and adolescence have 
thereby been more than halved. But, as no corre- 
sponding improvement of outlook has been granted to 
the man or woman over middle-age, the total death- 
rate has for a number of years been almost stationary. 
The birth-rate, however, has been steadily falling ; that 
for 1929 being the lowest on record—about half the 
rate that obtained in the ’eighties. It so happens that 
the death-rate last year was higher than it had been 
for a decade; and, although in the absence of an 
influenza epidemic we may hope for a better figure 
for 1930, it is probable, seeing that so much bigger 
a proportion of our population now reaches middle- 
age (little more than one-third of last year’s deaths 
were of people under fifty), that our annual death-rate 
will, for some years to come, show small rises as fre- 
quently as falls. The difference between the death-rate 
and birth-rate—which, of course, indicates the national 
increase or decrease in our population—was, in 1929, 
little more than one-half of that for the previous year, 
which, itself, was only about one-half that which 
obtained at the beginning of the present century. 
Actually, the population increased last year, by less 
than three per thousand, as compared with ten per 
thousand in 1921. As the birth-rate will almost 
certainly continue to fall, we may, with reasonable 
certainty, look forward to a stationary or even a 
diminishing population within a very few years. 
Remembering the magnitude of our unemployment 
problem, it is impossible to take an entirely gloomy 
view of this possibility. 

In his report, Sir George Newman gives a good 
deal of space to an exposition of the possibilities of 
the new Local Government Act. This Act will in 
operation do much to overcome the present inadequacy 
of hospital accommodation ; but in other directions its 
effects are likely to be less beneficent. It will give 
enormously increased power to the already powerful 
and securely entrenched medical bureaucracy in White- 
hall; and—bearing in mind the point of view which 
prevails at the Ministry of Health—it is quite likely 
that this Act will spell the end of free medical practice 
in this country. There is a marked distinction, 
psychological as well as administrative, between the 
sort of activities hitherto associated with our ‘“‘ pre- 
ventive ’’ sanitary service, and those activities which 
are concerned with the medical relief of individual 
patients. 

It is in connexion with the latter that we may 
well fear and mistrust the encroachments of official- 
dom. The progressive improvement of our common 
environment, and the organization of such things as 
housing and hospital accommodation, which most of 
us are not individually in a position to provide for 
ourselves, are the work which properly falls within 
the province of public administration. But it is not 
possible, without sacrifice of much of its value, thus 
to organize and discipline the everyday practice of 
medicine. The knowledge embodied in the medical 
text-books is not the whole or even the chief part of 
the equipment of the really able practitioner. Without 
personal interest, genuine understanding and sym- 
pathy, the contribution of the physician to human 
happiness and human well-being is likely to be of 
secondary worth. These flowers of the spirit soon wither 
in the atmosphere of officialdom and formal regulation. 
It is primarily to his patient that the practising doctor 
should hold himself responsible. Everything that inter- 
feres with his sense of personal responsibility and 
honour, or with his personal and professional pride, 
lessens his efficiency. 
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A NEW VARIETY OF CHESS 


By Its INVENTOR 


REE chess on the lines developed in the series 
Fe trial games described below was no doubt 

very often bad chess. But so, too, is 
regulation chess sometimes. Indeed, some of 
the famous contests between great masters, when 
the recorded moves are played over again in the 
privacy and leisure of the study, are seen to be 
ungraceful and awkward in opening and attack, 
cramped and conventional in style during the middle 
game, and a thing of butchery rather than beauty 
towards the end. Occasionally, no doubt, you get the 
perfect, or almost perfect, piece of intellection in chess 
action. But these are rare and exceptional cases; if 
you really want to know the average level of the 
masters, a quiet analysis of their ordinary tournament 
or championship play will convince you that it is not 
extravagantly high. 

That, however, by the way; and as I am certainly 
not a master, and have not had time for many a long 
year to rank as even a creditable amateur, you may, if 
you choose, say that this is merely envy on my part. I 
am not in a position to contradict you. However, let 
us get on with the new game. 

Free chess arose out of a statement I read in one of 
the chess manuals that a Rook always ranked as a major 
piece, whereas a Bishop and a Knight did not. I 
doubted it; my companion in these adventures, who 
valued his Castles on the whole more highly than I, 
agreed it was a doubtful point; and finally we decided 
to put it to the test. 

I offered to play him with King, Queen and six 
Knights against his King, Queen and six Castles; 
pawns as usual on both sides. He declined on the 
ground that it would be an unequal contest, since such 


small skill as I have at chess—I am a slightly better- 


player than he—was concentrated in Knight play, 
and that with six Knights I was bound to win. 

The objection was valid and fair, so we decided to 
play Black King, Queen and six Bishops against White 
King, Queen and six Rooks; pawns, of course, as in 
the classic game. 

It was an extraordinarily interesting fight. The 
greater mobility of the Bishops got them going before 
the Castles had properly deployed. The latter would 
probably have been irresistible had their united weight 
come into action; but White’s pawns delayed their 
offensive, whereas the Black pawns rather facilitated 
the onset of the Bishops. Black won. 

That game convinced us that the chess manual was 
wrong, and the experiment had proved sufficiently 
worth while to try another. Black now played King, 
Queen, two Castles and four Knights against White 
King, Queen, two Castles and four Bishops; pawns 
again as usual. It was a bizarre combination; but, 
although I have specialized in Knight play, I found it 
quite exceptionally difficult to play four Knights in 
combination—far more difficult than the six Bishops 
of the previous game, who combined naturally from 
the start. It so happened that I won, but I had to 
work very hard to do so. 

We tried one or two other variants, and repeated 
some of our previous experiments, with great success 
and enjoyment; and one now began to feel that classic 
chess worked in a rather narrow groove, and that one 
had everything to learn when one chose, so to speak, 
one’s own weapons. We both made mistakes. that 
would never have been made in the ordinary game; 
but I had the feeling that the masters, who some- 
times complain of the monotony of standardized 
championship play, would have been equally at sea had 
they been called on suddenly to try their skill in this 
new variety of the game. 


We then tried a further and more daring experiment. 
Each side played King, Queen and nothing else but 
pawns—fourteen on each side. This particular game 
was full of surprises, and most complicated. All the 
ordinary methods of advance and attack go by the 
board; any plan of concerted defence is amazingly diffi- 
cult. If anybody doubts me, let him try it and see; if 
he ignominiously loses his Queen, or gets unexpectedly 
mated, let him own up like a gentleman that there are 
unsuspected points and pitfalls in this game, or for 
evermore hold his peace. 

This particular game was tiring but never tiresome; 
one had to work hard, but it was in a new medium, 
and we played several rounds before we even began 
to see the subtler points. 

One point that emerged beyond all shadow of doubt 
was that it improved one’s play in the standard game 
by releasing one’s mind from the old conventions and 
stereotyped formula. In free chess you simply have 
to think, and to think hard, or quit; there is no room 
for formal text-book play, because there is no text- 
book and nobody has ever played it before. 

Like all innovations, I suppose that this new method, 
bred by scepticism out of accident, will be denounced 
as philistine and barbaric by those who have not tried 


it. All I can say is, try it and see. 


A. W. T. 


MOZART AND HIS RELIGION 


By Outve Daunt 


I OVERS of Mozart, all the world over, delight 
in the music and smile over the absurd libretto of 
the ‘ Magic Flute,’ but how few realize that, in 

spite of Papageno’s charming nonsense, and much of 

the paraphernalia of Fairyland, they are witnessing a 

music-drama of religion, in its way as deep and serious 

as ‘ Parsifal,’ the sincere religious expression of an 
artist in the face of death. 

In the summer of 1791, already convinced that his 
end was near, Mozart embarked upon two works, the 
one solemn death music in the recognized Church form, 
a Requiem, the other a fairy opera, only undertaken 
for the second-rate manager of a popular theatre in 
Vienna, because it offered freedom from the artificiality 
of Italy, and a chance to write a German opera for the 
German people; yet, strange to say, it is not the 
Requiem, heralded by that mysterious stranger, who 
played so dangerously on Mozart’s nerves, but the 
fantastic ‘ Magic Flute ’ which contains the composer’s 
creed, surely an unorthodox means of expression for 
a pious Catholic of the eighteenth century. 

The little wonder child, reared in the shadow of the 
Cathedral at Salzburg, grew up a faithful son of the 
Church, and preserved, even as a young man amid the 
excitements of the musical world, a childlike trust in 
God. ‘‘ Let come what will, nothing can go ill so 
long as it is the will of God,’’ he says, in a letter to 
his father; and again in that bewildering time of his 
mother’s death in Paris, ‘‘ God has called her to him- 
self. He wanted her, I see that clearly, and I must 
submit to God’s will.’” To God he appealed for help 
even with his music: ‘‘ I prayed to God that all might 
go well, to His greater glory, and the symphony began. 
Immediately after the symphony, full of joy, I went into 
the Palais Royal, ate an ice cream, prayed the Rosary, 
as I had promised to do, and went home.” 

When Constance Weber appeared on the scene, 
Mozart’s love only deepened his religion. ‘‘ I found 
that I never prayed so fervently, confessed and com- 
municated so devoutly as when I was at her side, and 
her experience was the same.’” So far we have Mozart 
the staunch churchman, Mozart who declared to his 
father, ‘‘ I hear mass every Sunday and holy day, and 
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when it is possible on week days also,’’ and told 
Rochlitz that ‘‘a Protestant could not possibly con- 
ceive the associations which the services of the Church 
awoke in the mind of a devout Catholic, nor the power- 
ful effect which they had on the genius of an artist.” 

Unluckily, Mozart, in his professional work at Salz- 
burg, had to deal with an officer of the Church of the 
very worst type. A prince-archbishop who treated a 
great musician with a contempt which would be 
insolence towards the poorest servant, merely to show 
his own superiority, and finally, upon remonstrance, 
ordered his Chamberlain to kick the composer from the 
palace (a feat duly performed), such a minister of 
God roused even the sweet-natured Mozart to lifelong 
enmity, and must have helped to turn his thoughts 
towards a society where no man was treated with con- 
tempt, but all hailed as brothers, a society which 
promised freedom and equality instead of the servitude 
which he had experienced so bitterly at Salzburg, the 
society of the Freemasons. The friendship of Ignaz 
von Born, the scientific and deep-thinking Mason, and 
intimacy with his circle in Vienna, gave independence 
to Mozart’s child-like mind, and, like Haydn before 
him, he became a Freemason, though still professing 
his loyalty to the Catholic Church. His simple faith 
seems to have had no difficulty in combining these two, 
though the Freemasonry of the eighteenth century was 
far from being the respectable institution of to-day ; it 
was regarded with distrust as a spiritual danger by the 
Church, and a revolutionary danger by the Government. 
Nowhere does Mozart’s Freemasonry come out more 
strongly than in his attitude towards death, which is 
robbed of all terror for him by the idea of death as 
initiation into life, in the sense of the Greek mysteries, 
the g@ua onua of the Orphics. ‘‘Inasmuch as death 
is the real aim of our life,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I have, for the 
past few years, made myself acquainted with this 
true best friend of mankind, so that the vision not only 
has no terror for me, but much that is quiet and com- 
forting.’’ This was no idle boast, for it was written 
to the father whom he loved, and whom he knew then 
to be dying. 

No wonder, therefore, that in 1791, feeling how short 
a time he had himself to live, Mozart put his whole 
soul into expressing this idea in the ‘ Magic Flute.’ 
True, the opera opens as a typical fairy tale, with its 
handsome prince sent by a fairy queen to rescue the 
fair princess imprisoned by a wizard. Then all is 
changed. The wizard is no villain, but Sarastro, the 
holy priest of Isis, who will welcome prince and princess 
to the hallowed calm of the Temple, if only they can 
endure the trials to be laid upon them. Setting aside 
the possibility that Sarastro, Pamina and Tamino, and 
all the figures of the ‘ Magic Flute,’ have each their 
counterpart in the Freemasons’ world of that day, here 
is certainly that initiation of which Mozart wrote to 
his father, and the conquest of the fear of death. 
Through the Fire and through the Water Pamina and 
Tamino pass unflinching; laughter and the speech of 
men they leave behind, and endure darkness and 
silence, until at last, as the chorus welcome them with, 
** Rejoice, rejoice, ye noble pair,’’ they are received 
into the Temple, and as a Greek writer says of the 
mysteries which have given much to the ‘ Magic Flute,’ 
‘* Perfect and initiated, crowned and devoid of care, 
they walk in the company of the blessed.”’ 

In all this Mozart uses little scenic effect in his music, 
and the well-known songs of Sarastro, ‘‘ Within this 
hallowed dwelling,’’ and ‘‘ Oh, Isis and Osiris,’’ could 
not musically sound out of place in any church, while 
the whole initiation scene is no less worthy than the 
Grail scene of ‘ Parsifal ’ to be performed as religious 
festival music. Like the Four Serious Songs of 
Brahms, it is the answer of a great musician and, what 
is more, a brave man, to “the challenge of death, not 
in imagination, but in fact. It is, perhaps, symbolical 
of Mozart’s inmost feelings that the Church Requiem, 
with which he struggled in the last weeks of his life, 
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was left unfinished, but in the gray days of November 
when Mozart was dying, the ‘ Magic Flute’ ran , 
triumphant course, while its composer from his bed, 
watch in hand, mentally followed the scenes. Now 
they had reached the Water trial, now they had entered 
the Temple. ‘‘ I should like to have heard my Zauber. 
fléte once more,’’ were almost his last words, as a friend 
sang him the Bird Catcher’s song. To combine his 
deepest religious convictions with a fairy tale came 
naturally to a great man who at heart had never ceased 
to be a child. 


MARCEL PROUST AND THE 
MADELEINE 


By Our Literary Cook 


ARCEL PROUST is considered by many of his 
M readers to be the greatest novelist of modern 

times. He is without doubt the most philo- 
sophical. It is from a philosophical angle that he sees 
the whole of life, including the food we eat. 

He describes Petites Madeleines as to their outward 
appearance as plump little cakes which seem moulded 
in the grooved valves of sea shells. The picture will 
recall the Madeleine, for most of us have eaten it in 
France. Full of chatter, we have sunk into a chair 
beside a marble table to take our five-o’clock (at 
half-past four), and, like Proust, drunk tea which 
goes so excellently with this cake, or else delicious, 
frothing chocolate—which I venture to say goes 
even better. 

When young Marcel came home, cold and rather 
oppressed by a gloomy day, his mother gave him a 
little tea to warm him, and sent out for some of these 
good little confections. He crumbled a piece into his 
cup and as it reached his palate a delicious pleasure 
invaded his senses. After characteristic analysis and 
soul-searching he discovers that the reason of the 
pleasure lay not only in the excellence of the Madeleines 
but also in the memories of the other times when he 
had eaten them. They were memories which not the 
sight of the cakes had awakened, but the taste. More 
than once in that great dramatization of the sub- 
conscious which is Proust’s work the Madeleine recurs, 
just as a certain musical sonata recurs, redolent with 
memory. 

I do not know why the cakes are called after the 
Magdalen, though under the inspiration of Proust | 
could follow a mystic train of thought to explain the 
name of the sensual little shell of cake, as he calls it, 
under its pious crimpings. Nor do I propose that, 
following the example of people who give prizes for 
flowers, we should rechristen them by his name. But 
I do think that they ought to be made in the kitchens 
of this country and eaten at our tea time. They can 
indeed be bought here, from foreign pastry cooks, and 
the tins can sometimes be met with in Soho shops, or 
brought home from a trip to any place in France 
or Belgium. My tins came from a small ironmonger 
in Boulogne. 

The recipe is of the simplest. Take the weight of 
your eggs in flour, sugar and butter. Warm the 
butter and beat up the eggs. Mix all thoroughly with 
a wooden spoon, adding a very tiny pinch of salt. 
Grease the special moulds, fill them with the mixture 
and bake three-quarters of an hour in a moderate 
oven. Some cooks replace a level teaspoonful of flour 
by a level teaspoonful of ground almonds. 


— 


Dominion competitors are asked to note that the 
Short Story Competition, with prises of 25, 12, and 6 
guineas, remains open until April 4, 1931. 
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IT’S PERFECTLY SIMPLE 


By ELIZABETH SPRIGGE 


brilliant autumn afternoon at Hampton Court. 

So many other families had chosen what would 
probably be the last warm Sunday of the year to make 
an expedition to the old palace and give the children 
the treat of a turn in the Maze and tea by the river. 
There were many men like Geoffrey Connington, on 
the short and broad side, rather prosperous and con- 
tented looking, with blue eyes, a ‘‘ fresh ”’ complexion 
and welkcut clothes; and Isabel, though decidedly 
pretty in her untidy way, with curls escaping from a 
drooping hat, and scarves and ends of soft material 
floating about her, was not outstanding. As for 
Catharine and Paul, they were just like any of the 
better-dressed, well-cared-for children, chasing each 
other round the beds of dahlias and balancing pre- 
cariously on the edge of the lily ponds. 

But Isabel was feeling that her family was excep- 
tional, because she had just finally made up her mind 
to break it—break it irrevocably into two halves, 
herself and Catharine, Geoffrey and Paul. 

She had thought about it for weeks and weeks, 
had dreamed and day-dreamed that she was taking 
the drastic step, but had somehow never found the 
strength and energy actually to do it, and by now, 
although despising herself bitterly for her cowardice, 
she had almost resigned herself (and incidentally 
David) to unhappiness. 

Then, suddenly the conviction that she could, and 
must, break the bonds which held her from David 
returned with such force that it was like a physical 
blow. They, she and Geoffrey, had strolled up the 
long walk towards the river, while the children ran 
along the raised path above the wall, and when they 
reached the end they turned and gazed down the 
herbaceous border, glowing with colour, like a rich 
enamel setting to the golden-red jewel of Dutch 
William’s palace. Almost at their feet was a bed of 
shell-pink begonias, among foliage plants, which in the 
light streaming from the low sun behind them were 
steely blue ; beyond stretched a sombre avenue of trees, 
warning the heedless mortals beneath them of the 
passing of the seasons by dropping, every few seconds, 
one and another shrivelled, crackling leaf. Isabel 
turned to Geoffrey, as she would have turned to any 
companion, her eyes shining and her lips parted with 
delight. 

“ Isn’t it marvellous?’’ she said, and if he had come 
then to meet her and shared in her pleasure perhaps 
she would have been satisfied. But he only looked 
at her with the wide smile she had once loved but 
since learned to hate as an automatic stop-gap, 
indicating neither pleasure nor comprehension, and 
at it the blood rushed into her face with the shock 
of resolution. They had started to pace slowly back 
towards the palace, moving with the throng down 
the brilliant border, breathing the heavy scent of lilies, 
and in spite of the people she stopped and faced him. 

“* Geoffrey,’’ she said in low, excited tones. 

“Mm?” He was still smiling, expecting from her 
voice one of her sudden ‘‘ plans ’’: ‘* Let’s go home 
by steamer,’’ or ‘‘ Let’s buy a houseboat.”” But what 
she said was: : 

“T’ve got to leave you, Geoffrey. I’ve simply got 
to. I can’t go on.” 

““My dear—are you ill? We’ll go home by taxi.” 
He took hold of her arm to steer her to the grass 
at the side of the path, but she resisted the pressure 
and went on talking very quickly. 

“No, no. I’m not ill. I don’t mean I want to go 
home. I mean I’ve got to go right away and leave 
you for ever.” 

“Isabel, you don’t know what you’re saying.” 


Te: Conningtons were not conspicuous that 


Geoffrey’s placid face was white and his eyes bulged 
with the shock of the thing, but his voice was steady 
and commanding. 

*“ Oh, yes, I do,’? she answered. ‘‘ I mean I’m 
going to live before it’s too late. I missed one chance 
and I’m not going to miss another. I thought nothing 
was ever going to happen to make me really feel again 
and it has.” 

“* We can’t possibly discuss the matter now.” 

*“T don’t want to discuss it. I only want to 
tell you ” Her voice rose and in desperation 
Geoffrey turned and walked away, not pausing until 
he was in the comparative privacy of a glade of trees. 
When Isabel caught him up he said : 

‘* You must be mad to start talking like that.” 

‘No, I’m not mad now. I was before, but now 
I’ve realized that there’s absolutely nothing to stop 
me going.’’ She looked at him smiling, almost in 
her eagerness expecting him to sympathize with her 
‘*Go where?” he asked, wanting to hold her, to 
kiss her, to kill her—to do anything which would stop 
her insane prattle. 

** With David.”’ 

‘** David Hamley!” he exclaimed on a growing 
note of realization and disgust, but to Isabel the name 
called up a still more compelling vision of the man 
she loved, his proud sensitive face alight with joy at 
her coming. 

Yes,” she said, ‘‘ David Hamley.”’ 

‘* You mean to chuck everything up—to make a 
public scandal? There’d have to be——”’ 

‘* David’s prepared to be co-respondent.’’ 

** You’ve discussed it? Discussed even that?’’ 

Yes, oh yes, long ago.” 

‘* Then why in God’s name did ‘you choose this 
extraordinary time to spring it on me?’’ 

‘* 1 don’t know, Geoffrey. I couldn’t help it. It 
was like suddenly waking é 

‘* You’re mad. The thing’s impossible. One can’t. 
The children “4 

‘* You keep Paul, of course,’ she put in quickly. 
It’s perfectly simple.’ 

Geoffrey winced. That she was prepared even for 
that—to lose her son—brought the reality of the 
situation brutally before him. 

‘* T won’t discuss it,’’ he suddenly shouted. ‘“ It’s 
absurd. You don’t know what you're talking about.’’ 

do. I’ve got to go.” 

‘* No, no, you’re acting on impulse. You haven’t 
thought it out. You can’t have. I won’t discuss it 
any more. I’m going home. You bring the children. 
I'll dine at the club. When you realize what it all 
means—we’ll talk about it later—later. There are 
the children. I'll go at once.”’ 

Mechanically raising his hat he strode away. 

‘* Where’s Father gone?’’ called Catharine as she 
came running up to where Isabel still stood gazing at 
her future. 

“Father? Oh, he remembered he’d got to go out 
to dinner and it takes a long time to get home.”’ 

‘“Said we could have ice-cream,” remarked 
Catharine, puckering her smooth forehead in an 
attempt to frown. 

“So we will 
Where’s Paul?’’ 

‘* Behind that bush.” Catharine jerked her thumb 
over her shoulder. ‘‘ He’s stalking.”’ 

Oh.’’ Isabel’s mind, which had with difficult 
concentrated on ice-cream, sprang back to her happi- 
ness, and she started almost unconsciously to stroll 
dowr the grass walk, with Catharine a few yards in 
front of her. <9 

She had done it. She was going to escape from 
all the misery of a loveless marriage at last, escape 
before it was too late and her youth and vitality were 
swamped by the terrible soul-destroying dullness of 
it. To-night, this very night, she would say to David : 


if there is any,’ said Isabel. 
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* I’ve done it. I’m yours,”’ and after that, come what 
might, no suffering would be able to blot out the 
fact that she had lived. She drew in her breath sharply 
with the thrill of her thoughts. She was going to live. 

Geoffrey would put no obstacles in her way, of that 
she was certain. Of course, it had been a shock to 
him, as he had been quite unaware of her love for 
David, but once he got over the shock he would see 
that it was inevitable that she should go. What was 
to prevent it? She had money of her own even if 
David had not been perfectly well able to support her 
and Catharine, so the financial question did not, thank 
God, come into it. And for the rest, Geoffrey had no 
feelings, other than purely conventional ones, for any- 
one except Paul, and as long as he had him he would 
be happy. How lucky that she did not, like so many 
women, idolize her son and barely tolerate her 
daughter. He was an engaging little creature to look 
at, it was true, with his bright eyes and curly hair. 
Very like herself, people always said. Perhaps he was 
like her in character, too; he was capricious and 
demonstrative, and she found him tiresome, whereas 
the more placid Catharine, whom others thought dull, 
was to her an unfailing delight, an anchor in the 
turbulent seas of her emotions. She gave a glance at 
the small, calm figure strolling in front of her, dignified 
and independent. Darling Catharine, she thought, 
you will love living with David and me. 

A shrill shriek broke across the hum of voices and 
the rustle of feet in the leaves, followed by the long 
silence which only those much used to children recog- 
nize as the mere pause to gather breath. Isabel and 
Catharine both turned, their eyes exchanging under- 
standing for a second before they began to hurry back 
between the groups of people, some indifferent, some 
also turning as the second inevitable yell reached their 
ears. 

‘* Here he is, Mother,”’ called Catharine, and Isabel 
saw her dart across the walk and Paul come running 
past, crying. He did not give Catharine a single look ; 
he had seen Isabel and was hurrying to her as fast 
as his sobs would allow, wobbling from side to side 
with the effort. 

She bent down with a bright smile to comfort him, 
but his sobs only redoubled as he clung to her knees 
and buried his face in her soft fragrant dress. 

‘¢ But Paul, Paul, it’s all right now.”’ 

He lifted his face, all smudged with dirt and tears, 
to look at her and tried to check his sobs, but he 
could not forget the horror of those moments yet. 

thought I’d los’ you—forevernever—’’ he said. 

‘** | thought you was quite los’ and ”” He started 
to cry again uncontrollably, and Catharine walked off 
in disgust, wondering whether she had been such a 
baby when she was only four years old. 

But Isabel went down on her knees and took Paul 
in her arms, 

‘‘ Don’t cry, darling,’’ she said. ‘‘ It’s all over 
now. You haven’t lost me.’’ She stroked his hair, 
but as his tears ceased her own began to flow. ‘‘ It’s 
all over,” she kept on saying, ‘‘ it’s all over,’’ and 
she was thinking now not of Paul’s vanished misery 
but of her own vanished happiness. 


THE LAST KISS 
By H. M. L. 


HAT time we kissed and said good-bye 
How could we ‘guess the night would sigh 
** You may not meet again ’’? 
That kiss was laughter after glee, 
But if we kiss again ’twill be 
Like laughter after pain. 


THE FILMS 
NATURE’S COMEDIAN 


By Mark ForREST 


Dassan. Directed by Cherry Kearton. The Polytechnic 
Up the River. Directed by John Ford. The Capttol 


HE home of films of reality is the hall-mark of the 

Polytechnic, and this week, and I hope for some 

time to come, Mr. Cherry Kearton’s film 
y Dassan,’ is being shown there. Dassan is a small 
island off the Cape of Good Hope, the inhabitants of 
which are five million penguins whose lives and habits 
Mr. Kearton has photographed. 

The true derivation of the name, penguin, is a 
matter for argument; a number contending that it js 
from the Welsh, pen gwyn, meaning white head; some 
that it is from the Latin, pinguis, meaning fat; and 
others that it is a corruption of pin wing; but whether 
or no the derivation of the bird’s name is mysterious 
there can be no doubt as to its mission. Charlie 
Chaplin, Buster Keaton and numerous other comedians 
spend their whole lives in devising methods wher 
the world may be moved to laughter—that they have 
so succeeded in pleasing mankind is due to much hard 
work, both mental and physical—but the penguin with- 
out giving the matter a thought succeeds in a similar, 
if not to a greater degree. That the bird is a born 
comedian is apparent from the moment when Mr. 
Kearton, armed with his camera, lands on the r 
shore of the island, and the illusion that the birds are 
giving a performance for his benefit is preserved by 
him in the running commentary with which he amplifies 
the photographic record of their lives. 

The particular penguins which lend their services so 
obligingly are those of the Jackass species, but in the 
second part of the film, when Mr. Kearton accompanies 
them on their migration to warmer places farther 
north, we are introduced to their aristocratic relations, 
the King penguins, and also to many water birds, of 
which Mr. Kearton has obtained excellent studies. 
Animals, too, figure in the last part of the picture, 
and, at what must have been very considerable risk, 
Mr. Kearton has succeeded in filming that rare beast, 
the white rhinocerous. 

To offset the comedy of nature, there is the drama 
of nature, namely, a fight between a cobra and a mon- 
goose, ending, as usual, in the triumph of the latter. 
Throughout, Mr. Kearton’s commentary is amusing as 
well as instructive, and is designed to appeal to 
children as much as to grown-up people. 

At the Capitol there is an amusing trifle entitled, 
‘ Up the River,’ which is the American slang for being 
in prison. The picture is a satire upon life in an 
American gaol, where a good ‘“‘ pitcher ’’ at baseball 
is provided with every comfort and given every latitude 
that the prison may not be beaten by the neighbouring 
one. The satire is crude in its form, but Spencer 
Tracey, as the popular ‘‘ pitcher,’’ and Warren Hymer, 
as his dense friend, manage to create a certain amount 
of laughter out of the various situations with which 
the somewhat tenuous plot has provided them. There 
is a liberal addition of sentiment in the love affair of 
two other inmates which is brought to a successful 
conclusion by the help of the popular “ pitcher ”” and 
his friend. 

A number of films of this slight nature—there is 
another example at the same theatre—are now being 
turned out by the Americans. They do little more than 
while away’an hour, and it should not be difficult for 
English companies, without embarking upon any large 
expenditure, to capture this portion of the market. For 
this to happen a slickness in direction must be acquired; 
without that the poverty of the entertainment would 
be only too apparent. 
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THE THEATRE 
PLAYS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By RoBErT GorE-BROWNE 


An Object of Virtue. Adapted by Edward Percy from the 
French of Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau. Duchess 
Theatre. 

Gone to Earth. Adapted by T. G. Saville from the novel 
of Mary Webb. Players Theatre. 

Machines. By Reginald Berkeley. Arts Theatre Club. 


T the moment of writing, a third of the plays 
Awe in London (musical comedies excepted) 

are revivals. With a single exception, each 
of the eight plays that have been produced on 
the commercial stage since October 3, and have sur- 
vived, is a revival. Managers say that it is impos- 
sible to find new plays. As the enterprise and alert- 
ness of British theatrical managers have passed into 
a proverb, this argues a serious state of the drama. 
It is true that following the example of the oil and 
rubber companies, Mr. Edgar Wallace recently 
decided to limit production, and has only one play 
running. But that lull is temporary, and those 
heavens will shortly reopen. A glance at the sister 
art of the novel may suggest a more permanent 
explanation of the dearth of new plays. 

Thirty years or so ago novelists grew tired of 
plot. If plot-making is discontinued, the power of 
secreting plot matter decays, just as certain glands, 
disused, dry up. An inspection of the high-brow 
novelist of to-day confirms this theory. Now, in 
spite of the views of a certain school, some degree 
of plot is necessary to a play. Allowing for the 
thirty-year time lag that prevails between contem- 
porary and theatrical thought, the time has been 
reached when there is a scarcity of writers for the 
stage who can produce a plot. 

In this dilemma the licensees of the Duchess 
Theatre have had the reasonable idea of dropping 
back seventy-five years to the days of MM. Augier and 
Sandeau, when the plot was a carefully machine- 
tooled piece of work. They have selected a play 
called ‘Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier’ and have 
employed Mr. Edward Percy’s skill to anglicize and 
adapt it into ‘An Object of Virtue.’ True to the 
technique of its day, the incidents of this play fit 
like the drawers of a piece of furniture made by a 
first-class joiner. The pleasure which good crafts- 
manship gives the audience is none the less genuine, 
because it may be unconscious. Without pretence at 
inspiration or imagination, sound workmanship and 
good character-drawing are enough to provide an 
interesting evening. We watch with approbation 
the story of the needy aristocrat who marries the 
charming bourgeoise with the honest radical father. 
The husband is aristocratically unfaithful, the father 
is radically tactless and the wife displays the virtue 
and sense that the bourgeoisie apparently alone 
possess. Three times the husband provokes her in- 
dignation, three times the father aggravates the 
tension, and three times the wife saves the situation. 
_ In spite of a finished performance by all the cast, 
in spite of a brisk unemphasized production by Mr. 
Denham and a charming Regency setting by Mr. 
Laurence Irving, and in spite of an appreciative 
reception from a full audience, I fancy MM. Augier 
and Sandeau must have turned a bit in their graves. 

ey were, in their day, good radicals and republi- 
cans. They wrote their play to make money and to 
demonstrate the superiority of middle class 
manners and morals. But the charm, grace 
and good humour which Mr. Brian Aherne and 
Mr. George Curzon gave the aristocrats and the lack 
of these qualities which Mr. C. V. France and Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson allowed the shop-keeper and 
his daughter would have made even Lenin tolerant 
of the old regime. Mr. France played Poirier as if 


he disliked the man and Miss Forbes-Robertson used 


a hard intensity in a part that called for more senti- 


mental treatment. After Mr. Brian Aherne’s out- 
standing performance as the Marquis, praise must be 
given to Mr. Horace Hodges’s character-study of 
Poirier’s common friend and to Mr. Farquharson’s 
delicious sketch of Vatel, ‘‘ professor of gastronomy.”’ 

To see plays that have not been produced before, 
resort must be made to the clubs and societies. At 
the Players Theatre in New Compton Street the 
Swanage Repertory season opened with a drama- 
tization of Mary Webb’s novel ‘ Gone to Earth,’ by 
T. G. Saville. This piece is the exact opposite of 
the French revival just considered. It shows no 
craftsmanship or skill of any sort. Instead it has 
much honesty, feeling and conviction. Its critic must 
divest himself of the Shaftesbury Avenue point of 
view and assume the fresher and less sophisticated 
attitude of Village Drama. The characters—Wicked 
Squire, Village Maiden, Faithful Retainer, Kind 
Parson—are no newer or truer to life than Mr. 
Punch and Pantaloon. That does not matter to the 
simple spectator of Harlequinade, Punch and Judy 
show, or of this sort of play. How much the whole 
affair owes to Miss Beatrix Lehmann’s art only the 
able producer (Mr. Harold Arneil) can say. Looking 
like one of Rossetti’s girls, she captures that elusive 
and usually unconvincing character in play or novel— 
the daughter of the marriage of earth and fairy- 
land, half-simpleton, half-saint. It is a pleasure to 
look forward to seeing the capable repertory com- 
pany which supported her in a succession of plays. 

Mr. Berkeley’s interesting new play ‘ Machines,’ 
produced at the Arts Theatre, sets at equal defiance 
the canons which the elder French writers observed 
with such precision. Less thorough emancipation 
would produce a better play. No one, nowadays, 
wants a dramatist to limit himself to the three-act 
convention, but in this play Mr. Berkeley reduces our 
looser technique almost to absurdity. To give a bald 
summary of the end of the play where the redundancy 
is most notable, in Act IV, scene 1, we are shown 
the Independent Labour Leader strangling the 
mistress who has deserted him in his hour of need. 
We watch the arrival of the police and the arrest 
of the murderer. The point of the play has now been 
made. The individual who tried to fight the Machinery 
of Industrial Civilization has been broken by the 
Machines of Politics, Press, Law. Nevertheless, in 
Act IV, scene 2, the i’s are dotted and the t’s crossed 
when we hear the death sentence pronounecd by 
a judge wearing the black cap. In his anxiety to 
show us another machine in operation, the play- 
wright has written a scene which adds nothing to our 
knowledge or emotional satisfaction. 

One other criticism must be levelled at a play that 
has every claim to be treated seriously. The author 
has not shirked a full exposition of his reformer’s 
principles and theories. But his doctrine seems to 
a critic who has no definite political: bias to be 
robbed of importance by a fundamental non sequitur. 
The workers at Macalister’s factory, says James 
Mansell, are well-treated, well-paid, well-housed. But 
their souls are enslaved by the monotony of working 
at machines. So far he carries his audience. But if, 
says James Mansell, equal representation is given 
the workers on the board of directors, their souls 
will no longer be enslaved by the machines. On such 
reasoning the intellectual structure of the play is 
erected. 

The emotional content of the piece is on another 
scale. The whole of the third act is very good 
indeed. The scene in the office of the representa- 
tive of Big Business, whose daughter is financing 
the reformer and has become his mistress, and the 
scene in the office of the Press Baron who blows the 
reformer and his ideals sky-high, held the audience 
in an unrelaxing grip. Had the whole play been 
of this calibre, ‘ Machines ’ would have been something 
very good indeed. 
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THE SATURDAY COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—VII 


A. The SatuRDay REvIEW offers a First Prise of 
Twelve Guineas, a Second Prise of Eight Guineas 
and a Third Prise of Five Guineas, for three essays in 

te literature on anything or nothing. 

The essays may be in any style, gay or grave, sober, 
severe, OF satirical; and they may incline to wit or 
wisdom, or combine the two, as the author prefers. On 
this occasion only, as there is no limit to the subject 
chosen, there will also be no limit to the length; but 
competitors are advised to remember that the idea of 
an essay in itself distinguishes it from a tome or even 
a thesis, and to bear in mind the old definition that an 
essay is a composition which can be read with ease at 
. Commetitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym and to 
retain a copy of their essays. Every essay must be 
accompanied by a coupon which appears on the last 

e of this or some subsequent issue ; and the envelopes 
containing the essay should be marked ‘*‘ Competition 
7A” in the top left-hand corner. 

Every attempt will be made to return the entries sub- 
mitted, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope ; 
but the SaruRDayY Review can accept no responsibility 
for MSS. mislaid or lost in the post. 

The Editor’s decision is final. ; 

The closing date for this competition will be Monday, 
December 29. It is hoped to announce the awards early 
in February, 1931. 


B. The SaturDAay Review offers a First Prize of a 
Guinea, and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea, for the 
best poem on a London Fog. The verses may take the 
form.of an Ode, a Lyric, or a Sonnet ; but no Epics need 
apply. 

this competition no coupons are required. The 
closing date will be Monday, November 24, and the 
result will be announced in the issue of December 6. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION III 


B. A First Prize of One Guinea and a Half and 
a Second prize of Half a Guinea are offered for a 
Sonnet on the Persecution of Christians in Russia, after 
the manner of Milton’s Sonnet on the late Massacre 
in Piedmont, 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


The terms of this competition were precise, yet 
several entrants failed to observe them. Milton in his 
sonnet on the late Massacre employed but two rhymes 
in the Sestet, and I have thought it necessary to dis- 
qualify E. Davis, Pibwob, and N. B. for using three. 
Among competitors who kept the metre in mind, most 
were better in manner than in matter. C. G. Box pro- 
vided an exception to this rule. If he had not put the 
conjunction ‘‘ and ’’ to such hard labour, his argument 
would have earned him more than felicitations. There 
is, however, no doubt at all about Celtico’s title to first 
prize. From every point of view, his sonnet was by 
far the best received; it is right in form, and there is 
thought in it. After some pondering, I have decided to 
recommend G. King for second prize instead of with- 
holding it. At the same time, I wish to express the 
Opinion that his rhyming of ‘‘ wood,” ‘‘ bud,’’ and 
“blood ’’ is more ingenious than agreeable. 


FIRST PRIZE 


O Judge! And hath mankind so wearied Thee 
ith ceaseless, puerile cryings night and day 
ese nigh two thousand years since they did slay 
y Christ, that now, unmoved, Thine eye doth see 
The clenched hand of Thy Russia’s agony, 
Owerless to plead, devoid of power to pray? 
Lo! how Thy scales "gainst her oppressors sway, 


Down-weighted with the load of misery 
That bears her to her knees before the dark 
Stained altar of her new, misshapen god, 
Whose symbols rise, oppressive, gaunt and stark,. 
Hammer and sickle, beating man to clod, 
Man, in Thine image made, by Thy sweet Ark 
Guided of old, protected by Thy rod. 
CELTICO 


SECOND PRIZE 


Avenge again those pioneers, the dead, 
Those mutilated, worse than crucified ; 
That even when mortal books are laid aside 
Their names, unblotted by the blood they shed 
May in the heavenly book of life be read 
By travellers from earth. For they denied 
All gods but Thee and fought for Thee, and died 
With still denying lips. Let it be said 
‘* These were remembered.”’ Let the bitter wood 
Of the great crucifix they held above 
The crimson sea be rooted, let it bud 
And come to spring, and every insult prove 
A blossom for remembrance, and their blood 
Preserve the fruit undying as their love. 
G. Kine 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

1 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘ SEVENTY-FIVE NOT OUT’ 


SIR,—I was interested in your reminiscences, but 
surprised to find no mention of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
‘ Girl of the Period ’ articles, one of the outstanding 
features of the journalistic ’eighties. In those days 
the women who did write could write. Frank Harris’s 
Shakespearean studies also struck me as very fine. 
Shaw I detested as a contributor, but he always has 
struck me as the most windy and futile writer of his 
generation. 

I am, etc., 
ARCHIBALD GIBBS 


UNIVERSITY HOOLIGANS 


SIR,—The regrettable behaviour of the Internal 
Students of London University on Guy Fawkes night 
may serve a useful purpose if it gives the Senate 
cause to reflect upon the injudicious choice of the 
obscure region behind the British Museum as the 
University Quarter. 

A site with a frontage to the river or to one of the 
main thoroughfares would not only have been more 
worthy of the University of the Capital of the Empire, 
but would have been a guarantee against such dis- 
orderly occurrences. 

And in process of time it is probable that the annoy- 
ance of the inter-collegiate ‘‘ rags ’’ will increase with 
the concentration of Students in the Bloomsbury 
district, for the Internal Students are non-resident and 
consequently amenable to no University discipline or 
control when once outside the lecture rooms of the 
constituent colleges and schools of the University. 

I am etc., 
51 Dalkeith Road, T. M. Tuirisy 
ulwich, S.E.21 


‘THE VINTAGE YEARS’ | 
SIR,—In your issue of October 18, A. Wyatt Tilby 
writes : ‘‘ In the United States, no one family has yet 
produced two Presidents.’’ John Quincy Adams, sixth 
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President, was the son of John Adams, the second 
President. Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third President, 
was the grandson of William Henry Harrison, the 
ninth President. These are only two examples of 
inherited ability, but they bulk somewhat larger when 
it is remembered that only thirty men have held the 
office of President since 1789. The Adams family is 
represented in the present administration by Charles 
Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy. 


I am, etc., 
3540 87th Street, E. H. BLANCHARD 
Jackson Heights, 
N.]., U.S.A. 


THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 


SIR,—I would remind J. W. D. that I am putting 
forward no novel point, but merely asking the English 
clergy to act on the words of Christ and to support 
the policy of Richelieu rather than that of the 
Inquisition. 

All religions are a matter of faith, and a Christian 
life is consistent with social duty only if it gives way 
to the principles of the Reformed Church by law 
established. If we are to derive morals from Christianity 
then we must persecute and stamp out all who are not 
of the same faith; otherwise there can be no law. I 
challenge J. W. D. to show that moral obedience to 
Christian commands is possible in practice except for 
an occasional fanatic. No one in fact lives a Christian 
life in that sense and it would be the end of human life 
if people in general did so. 

Our point is that no Christian in fact and in practice 
derives the rules governing his conduct from religion, 
but every public body legislates as though this were 
desirable, which it is not. I am writing as a Christian 
to protest against Christian impudence. 

I am, etc., 

The Carlton Club, Norman Hay 

S.W.1 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON FUND 


SIR,—The appeal in connexion with the fund for 
Sir William Watson has met with a sympathetic 
response from all classes of his admirers, but it is hoped 
to raise a certain figure to place this distinguished and 
aged poet in a position of modest security, 

All people who love great poetry cannot express 
their gratitude more fittingly than to subscribe to this 
necessary testimonial. 

I am, etc., 

Chelsea A. B. 


‘ STERILIZING MENTAL DEFICIENTS ’ 


SIR,—I have read with much interest the article by 
** Quaero,” on the above subject, in your issue of 
November 1. 

In the last paragraph of the article he says that what 
is immediately needed is the effective provision of insti- 
tutions of the industrial colony type, release from which 
should only be granted when thought desirable, on the 
condition of voluntary sterilization. This is the precise 
nature of the proposal made by a committee of which 
I am chairman. 

But I would further point out that it is a matter of 
much uncertainty whether eugenic sterilization (i.e., 
that which is neither penal nor therapeutic in aim) is, 
at present, legal. There are strong reasons for suppos- 
ing that the law is at present such that no superin- 
tendent of an institution or colony could well take it 
upon himself to have sterilized a defective whom he 
was about to discharge. 

A necessary preliminary, then, to any scheme of con- 
ditional voluntary sterilization is that the operation, 
carried out for eugenic purposes, be legalized. 

There is a tendency to-day to side-track the pro- 
posal of legalizing eugenic sterilization by demanding 
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dence of mental defectiveness. While fully acknow. 
ledging how little we know about the etiology of 
defectiveness, and while clearly recognizing the need 
for further research in this field, I would submit that 
such an investigation is not necessary as a prelimin 
to legalizing sterilization. The reason for this is that 
despite their lack of knowledge and their widely diver. 
gent opinions, all authorities, including the Board of 
Control itself, agree upon a very simple proposition 
that is fundamental to this argument, namely, that 
defectives should not breed. By the Board of Contro} 
this argument is advanced on humanitarian no less 
than on eugenic grounds. 

That voluntary sterilization, carefully safeguarded 
to prevent abuses and applied, not as an alternative but 
as an adjunct to segregation and socialization, could 
help to realize this fundamental aim, there can be little 
doubt. 

Those who are in sympathy with the last paragraph 
of the article by ‘‘ Quaero ’’ and who desire further 
information on the subject, particularly in its legal 
aspects, can obtain it from the Secretary of the 
Eugenics Society. 

I am, etc., 
BERNARD MALLET (President) 

The Eugenics Society, 

20 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 


‘ TITHE AND AGRICULTURE ’ 


SIR,—In the correspondence under the above head 
there seems to have been some disposition to draw a 
distinction, in regard to the burden of tithe, between 
those who purchase agricultural land now and those 
who did purchase it either before, during, or immedi- 
ately after the war. The distinction is apparently based 
on the so-called ‘‘ fixing ’’ of the tithe by the Act of 
1925. On consideration, however, it appears probable 
that recent purchasers of land have as much right to 
complain of excessive tithe as those who purchased 
before the last legislation. 

It ought not to be assumed that no farmer need buy 
agricultural land, nor ought it to be assumed that the 
power of the purchaser to fix the price is greater than 
that of the vendor. If this were so, it would be possible 
at present to buy a good deal of agricultural land for 
nothing, as in many cases the amount payable for 
tithe equals or exceeds the net annual value of the land. 

A landowner suffering from excessive tithe rent- 
charge may quite reasonably refuse to have his 
grievance capitalized. He may properly contend that 
the grievance is one to be removed by Act of Parlia- 
ment as it is the result of an Act or Acts of Parliament, 
and he may refuse to part with his land except to a 
purchaser who is willing to buy on that condition. In 
short, neither vendor nor purchaser has any right, or is 
under any obligation, to regard the amount payable 
for tithe as irrevocably fixed. It may be rightly 
assumed for purposes of sale and purchase that Parlia- 
ment will do, what Parliament has every right to do, 
namely, reduce the amount payable for tithe if and when 
it becomes excessive. 


I am, etc., 
F. R. ALLEN (Secretary) 


National Tithepayers’ Association, 
19 St. Margaret’s Street, 
Canterbury 


SIR,—While still maintaining that tithe ought not 
to be paid to a Church which, as Mr. Clarke agrees, 
has ceased to be national, I hope that discussion on 
the subject will not degenerate into a scuffle between 
rival schools of churchmen. Agriculture is in need of 
encouragement, and tithe is one of its major discourage 
ments. Section 67 of the Tithe Act, 1836, carefully 
guards against ‘‘ any person whomsoever ” having 
a personal liability to pay the rent charge. Further, 


first a Government enquiry into the causation and inci- 


it was decided in the case of Bailey v, Badham that 
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a tithe claimant has no interest in the capital value 
of the land. It follows, therefore, that tithe is only 
recoverable from the produce of the land. When the 
applicant for payment has obtained from the County 
Court an order to distrain, he has got nothing more 
satisfying than an invitation to a Barmecide banquet 
if the fields have fallen out of cultivation. If this single 
fact is recognized, it becomes obvious that in a period 
of depression tithe is a factor to stop cultivation. That 
it is now operating as such is plain enough to anybody 
who lives in, or visits, this part of the country. 

As to the theory that we who pay tithe are at no 
disadvantage because allowance for it was made when 
the land was purchased, the thing simply will not bear 
examination. If you bought a house ten years ago, 
you were paying inhabited house duty on it, as well, 
perhaps, as income tax at six shillings in the pound. 
If the incidence of tithe is considered when buying 
one sort of property, so must be the incidence of taxes 
in buying another sort of property. But do apologists 
for tithe contend that it was wrong to abolish the house 
duty or to reduce the income tax? Again, it is surely 
fatuous to assume that the price of land has always 
been fixed by the purchasers. Often, and particularly 
in the war period and immediately thereafter, the 
vendor had a good deal to say about it. When he 
had been paying tithe at ten or thirteen shillings the 
acre, he was anxious to recoup himself for the outlay. 
In cases where the vendor has been able to fix prices, 
the sum demanded for a highly tithed farm may well 
have been larger than would have been asked for a 
farm on which no tithe or a small tithe was payable. 

I am, etc., 
Andover WILLouGHBY DEwaR 


THE RIGHT OF SUCCESSION 


SIR,—The right of the King does not depend on 
the Act of Succession. This is pure Whiggism. The 
legislature having wrongfully eliminated the legitimate 
King, on religious grounds only, admitted the next 
best right of the Princess Sophia. 

If—contrary to intuitive belief—the elder princess 
has no prior right, it would be well that such right 
should be established by precedent on the first available 
opportunity. Otherwise the Queen would be the Queen 
of a faction. There would be nothing to prevent the 
Dominions setting up different queens or kings. It is 
a pity we have not the Salic Law, to prevent the change 
of royal families. 

I am, etc., 
Rotherham GiLBert E. Moutp 


CARDINAL BOURNE AND BIRTH CONTROL 


SIR,—As Father Davis’s long letter is a consum- 
mate piece of argument by the leading Jesuit, its 
unravelling requires space and detail which may seem 
needlessly subtle to those unacquainted with Jesuit 
skill in using words in such a way as to convey various 
meanings to various persons. 

So may I first point out that the real crux of his 
letter is his denial that Roman Catholic methods of 
birth control are birth control at all! and his charge 
against me of ‘‘ mere equivocation ”’ because I call the 
use of the safe period birth control, while he says 
“intercourse during the safe period is not birth control 
or anything approaching it.’’ 

It is therefore necessary to define terms and even 
State the obvious that ‘‘ birth control” is a popular 
Phrase for the control of pregnancy by whatever means, 
as distinct from abortion, which permits the onset of 
pregnancy and thereafter destroys the embryo, however 
young. 

“Birth control”? is used by millions to include the 
use of the safe period. See, for instance, this use 
in the book of his co-religionist, Dr. Halliday Suther- 

» 4 medical man (which Fr. Davis is not) who uses 
the phrase just as I do, and says, ‘‘ Partial continence 


between married people may rightly be described as 
control of pregnancy.’’ 

Much more detail is required to clear up the Roman 
position. Will Fr. Davis join with Cardinal Bourne and 
stand cross-examination by me on a public platform? 

I am, etc., 

108 Whitfield Street, W.1 Marie C. Stopes 

SIR,—Father Davis is a little confusing. To start 
with he remarks, ‘‘ No matter how conception is 
prevented, it is always grievously sinful. If contra- 
ception is attempted in any way by mutual consent, 
both parties sin grievously ’—presumably a rough 
expression of the Church’s hasty pronouncement on 
the subject. 

Most of the rest of his letter, however, is devoted 
to pointing out the subtle distinction between the 
employment of mechanical contraceptives and merely 
having intercourse during the ‘safe period ’— 
which, he adds, ‘‘ simply is not ‘ birth control,’ nor 
anything approaching it.” 

From which it appears, either (a) that an orthodox 
Catholic may deliberately have intercourse with his 
wife at a time when he knows that conception is 
very unlikely to occur. (And this seems a complete 
contradiction of the statements at the beginning of 
the letter, which I have quoted); or (b) that, if he 
is not allowed to do so, he now has to reckon with 
a new sin (constituted, namely, by having intercourse 
during a certain period)—of which his ancestors knew 
nothing, of which Christ knew nothing and about 
which, therefore, there cannot possibly be any 
infallible pronouncement by a Pope. Any Pope of 
modern times is at liberty, it is true, to create this 
new sin (a mortal, grievous and condemning-to-hell 
sin, too) at his pleasure; but with every such in- 
fallible pronouncement on the part of a Pope, the 
figure of Christ Himself and His teaching is neces- 
sarily further and further alienated in the popular 
mind from the practice of religion. 

Any clergyman of the Church of England will 
remark on this with relish, but then, in this matter 
of birth control, the Church of England, too, is in 
a sorry plight. Those who would merely interpret 
the actual teaching of Christ Himself are at a dead 
loss; while those who would more ambitiously pretend 
to interpret the ‘‘ spirit of Christ’s teaching ’’ are on 
very dangerous ground, as the controversies following 
the Lambeth Conference have clearly shown. 

I am, etc., 
R. P. BLaTCHLEY 


SIR,—The orthodox economists tell us that the world 
is suffering from over-production of wheat, wool, milk, 
etc.; and the heterodox economists, while agreeing 
as to the diagnosis of the disease, prefer to call it 
under-consumption. The actual term is of no importance 
—what matters is the remedy. 

If more food and goods are being produced than 
the world consumes, then Mr. Harold Cox and Miss 
Marie Stopes are wrong, and Cardinal Bourne and the 
Roman Catholics are right. So far from the world 
being over-populated, it must be under-populated if 
it cannot consume the food and manufactures it 
produces. 

I am, etc., 
H. E. Mann 


SIR,—I have been reading with much interest the 
correspondence on birth control, but have to admit 
that I am puzzled as much by those who advocate it 
as by*those who condemn it. What is puzzling me is 
that these angry people (they are angry) s€em to think 
of everything but the children. Surely nothing else in 
comparison is of the slightest consequence. If mar- 


ried people refrain from having children, does it matter 
in the least to anybody but themselves how they 
refrain? What does matter is why they refrain. 
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I read of pleasure-loving, amusement-loving, young 
people, refusing to think of a nursery, as if there were a 
more enduring pleasure or a less unfailing amusement 
than that which a nursery of healthy happy children 
provides! I read of these pleasure-loving young 
people being afraid of the expense of a nursery. Yet 
the pleasures they permit themselves to enjoy seem 
to me to be fairly expensive. And many of these young 
married people are so charming, so natural, so gay, 
that they seem to be born to be the fathers and mothers 
and companions of children. Theirs is the birth control 
that worries me; and it is thinking of them and of the 
children they refuse, which has drawn me into a dis- 
cussion that seems to me to be trifling with its subject. 

There are, I know, people who dislike children. 
There are people so selfish that the care of children to 
them is simply an annoyance. There are vicious and 
unhealthy people who should never have children. 
There are dour people to whom children should be 
denied. I would have these people practise birth con- 
trol, any birth control, so long as it is effective. But 
with the kind, young people I have in mind I would 
plead. I would say to them, you do not know what 
you are missing. 

I am an old woman now, and I have had six children; 
six happy companions when we were young together ; 
six intimate friends now they have children of their 
own. I have never despised amusement. I should not 
have been a fit companion for the young if [ had; but 
I am prepared to maintain that a full nursery to the 
right kind of parents is the happiest and most amusing 
place in the world. But had I to give up this or that 
or the other? Of course I had. But I secured the 
highest value for the lowest price. But, I may be 
asked, suppose you could not afford a nursery, what 
then? To that I should say, if you love little children 
do your best to afford it. Hostages to fortune for some, 
are to others a spur. 

But there are the really poor, good young people, 
meant for parenthood, to whom parenthood with 
decency is denied. Sir, I read the other week an article 
in your paper, in which it was stated that there was 
being produced more of everything than could be 
consumed. Yet there is no room for more children. 
Why? Surely there is something very wrong with a 
world that has gifts that go begging, while honest 
lads and lassies may not make homes. 

I am, etc., 
A Lover oF CHILDREN 


IS GOLD PLAYED OUT? 


SIR,—Mr. Stott has too much faith in the powers of 
the bankers, for the very success of these worthy and 
useful gentlemen depends not upon carrying out some 
greedy and occult plans of their own, but upon the 
speed and accuracy with which they can adjust their 
actions to the natural laws of supply and demand. 

The point of my letter was that the gold standard 
(that is: the price which merchants will pay in other 
commodities for gold) is a reality of such virile 
strength that it wrote down the currencies of great 
nations as rapidly as they were varied from truth. If 
it could do this, it is futile to suppose that any little 
band of banker-conspirators can interfere with its 
absolute sway without getting badly mauled in the 
attempt. 

Mr. Stott implies that there is a money plot of 
some kind in operation from the fact that there is as 
much gold available for the business of the world to- 
day as there was in 1920. But at that time and almost 
up to the present, great nations were flinging their 
reputations upon the scrap-heap in a vain endeavour 
to oust gold from its position. It is true that they 
were able to manage without gold reserves, while they 
could appropriate the thousands of millions their own 
citizens had lent them; but when France, the last of 
the great countries to ‘‘ peg down her currency, 
deemed it wise to pay her internal creditors four 


shillings in the pound, the real scramble for gold began, 
Since then, Russia, hastily returning to the capitalist 
system, has still further increased the strain. The 
shortage is due to increased demand and not to any 
engineered conspiracy. 

The suggestion that the money standard should be 
based upon a selected index figure can, of course, 
always be adopted by any nation or group of bankers 
that is bold enough to risk the kick back that mug 
result. But such a method would be fantastic folly 
compared with the simple policy of our own Bank of 
England which limits its issue of notes to a margin 
of safety, and is at any time prepared to raise its bank. 
rate indefinitely to protect their validity and truth, 

It is good that our country has still further 
strengthened itself and world finance by ending the 
absurdity of a nation printing its own money, and by 
calling upon the Bank of England to undertake this 
proper function of a bank. 


I am, etc., 
Bedford Hill, S.W.2 ALBERT E. Butt 


BULGARIANS IN GREECE 


SIR,—The recent conference in Athens on the Balkan 
Federation has just been closed. The main purpose 
of the conference was to establish the conditions upon 
which a Balkan Federation could be attained. The 
Macedonian immigrants residing in the United States 
of America and Canada organized in the Macedonian 
Political Organization, at their conference held in 
Youngstown, Ohio, from August 31 to September 
4, 1930, expressed their attitude on the idea of a 
Federation of the Balkan Nations in a_ special 
declaration. 

As soon as the Athens conference closed its sessions 
on October 11 of this year, the Prime Minister of 
Greece, Mr. Venizelos, made a _ statement to the 
Bulgarian journalists in Athens to the effect that the 
question of the Bulgarian minority in Greece was to be 
regulated, and that he would be the first one in Greece 
to intervene in favour of the opening of the Bulgarian 
schools if the people would demand the same. This 
declaration of Mr. Venizelos was with reference only 
to the Bulgarian minority in Greek Macedonia. This 
minority is deprived of national and religious rights. 

We, the Macedonian immigrants who come from that 
part of Macedonia under Greece and who are 
Bulgarians by nationality, have frequently informed 
the public opinion of the United States of America and 
Canada that the Greek State closed all our Bulgarian 
schools, churches, convents, hospitals, organizations, 
libraries, persecuted or exiled any educated person and 
kept the population under fear of punishment in order 
to prevent the usage of the Bulgarian language and to 
force the population to call themselves Greeks. It 
changed all the Bulgarian names of the villages and 
cities and gave them Greek names. _It prohibited by 
law the Bulgarians to use their own proper names and 
forced upon them Greek name endings. By special 
regulation the Greek Government informed us, the 
immigrants in America, that when we write to out 
fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters in Macedonia, 
we should address our letters in Greek names. _ If this 
order is not fulfilled the ordinary letters will be de 
stroyed and the registered ones will be returned. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand what value the 
declarations of the Greek Prime Minister have Cot 
cerning the Bulgarian population in Macedonia. They 
are a ruse of Greek diplomacy with the purpose of mis 
leading public opinion of the United States of America 
and Europe. In support of this contention we need 
only recall the famous ‘“ Little Protocol ’’ of 1925 
which, recognizing the existence of a Bulgarian minority 
in Macedonia, and providing for the opening @ 
Bulgarian schools, was sponsored by the League of 
Nations and accepted by the Greek Delegate, Mr. 
Politis, but was subsequently rejected on the instige 
tion of Mr. Venizelos in the Greek Parliament. Happily 
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the public is well informed and already resents the 
Greek oppression of the enslaved Bulgarians. 

Owing to previous experience the Central Com- 
mittee has grounds to suspect that after similar 
declarations the Greek Government would renew its 
cruel persecution against the Bulgarian element in 
Macedonia, and they consider the declaration of Mr. 
Venizelos a new ‘“‘ lullaby ’’ at the expense of the 
Bulgarian minority under Greek rule. The public 
opinion of the United States and Canada is requested to 
protest against this insincerity of the Greek Govern- 
ment, and to intervene on behalf of the oppressed 
Bulgarians for the return of their liberties. The help 
extended to enslaved Macedonia against Greece is at 
the same time a precious co-operation in the work of 

, justice and liberty for which we are laying un- 
sparing efforts. Only at the price of such effort can 
areal and lasting Balkan conciliation be worked out. 
This understanding among the States of the Balkans 
should not be based on the abuse of the treaties of 

ce which results in the national obliteration of the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia. It should be carried in good 
faith with the avowed purpose to obtain a lasting and 
just pacification of the Balkans. In the absence of 
such good will and confidence the Balkans will be the 
theatre of new and more cruel conflicts. | Macedonia 
will never suffer obliteration but will continue to 
struggle for liberty at any price. 

am, etc., 


New York, U.S.A. P. G. SHANEFF 


THE SATURDAY 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE—II 


‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Mopo 


A weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SaturRpay REviEw, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution, together 
with the full name and correct postal address of the 
competitor. 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. Envelopes must be 
marked ‘‘ Cross Word ’’ and addressed to the Cross 
Word Editor, Saturpay Review, 9g King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.z. 


Note :—The words to which no clues are given form a well- 
known quotation. 


2 3 4 8 9 


SSSB NS 


QUOTATION. 


I’m the man to find water for you! 
The biblical cony. 


I exhibit fitness for being eaten. 
I indulged in riotous jollity with 26. 


See 3. 

The end of a hammer-head. 

“* And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 
And heap a stately above my bones, 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all.” 


A town in Devon becomes a gulf in W. Australia, and a 
mountain in New South Wales. 


A peculiar covering in some plants turned backwards. 


** The flows down, the wave again is vocal in its 
wooded walls,’’ 


To bring forth young. Also see 5. 


rev. ‘* Be thou as chaste as 
calumny.”’ 


, thou shalt not escape 
A Russian coin with 43. 
See 11. 


‘Wedged in between 28 and 44 I am notwithstanding in 
spite of that. 


See 39 and 56. 
I was he who thought the thoughts of an idle fellow. 


See 7. 


See 42 
and 55. Foretelling the future by dropping wax in water. 
I and 9 are used for riddling coal, but with 51 and 43 I 
squander. 


own. 
I measure the strength of currents, 

Join me to 36 and I am a chemical compound con- 
taining HO. 

I get up before 19. 

A large monkey with a short tail that’s got twisted. 
Sandwiched with 34 I make a town in the Tyrol. 


Shakespeare made my word a catchword and my ward 
toward denial. 


If I swallow 50 I embrace the whole island. 
Spenser found me easy. 

See 56. 

I and 40a are like a swordfish. 


A chattering bird. 

Very desirable. 

Madagascar manna, 

A clan. 

See 17 and 38. 

Make a point of this and live by joining 36. 

My stick is used by painters, to injure by beating. 
Join me to 45 and I become modern. 

See 2 and 29. 

Security pressed closely with 26. 

I and 15 are inhabitants of a Mahomedan’s paradise. 
I and 53a are the offspring of stallions and asses, 
See 41. 

See 31. 

So! 


See 56. 
I consist of two-thirds of congealed water. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Complete Short Stories of “‘ Saki” (H. H. 
Munro). The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

A Woman on Her Way. By John Van Druten. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Several Faces. By Jennifer Courtenay. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


The Best Short Stories of 1930. Vol. I. English. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. Vol. II. American. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

Great Italian Short Stories. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

The Nice Old Man and the Pretty Young Girl; 
and Other Stories. By Italo Svevo. Trans- 
lated by L. Collison Morley. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


ECTOR MUNRO was picked off by an enemy 

sniper to the left of Beaumont Hamel on 
November 13, 1916. It was just an incident in the 
Great War. To make of it a catastrophe would be to 
do discredit to the memory of ‘‘ Saki,” who lived hard 
but did not ‘ talk big.’’ Refusing a commission he 
enlisted, though well over forty years of age, and rose 
to the rank of lance-sergeant. 

In a short biography by his sister appended to this 
omnibus volume, containing all his short stories, we 
are given characteristic glimpses of him, for instance 
trying in vain, but with good-humoured tolerance, to 
induce Polish and Russian youths—this in 1904-5 !—to 
take some form of exercise. This personal penchant 


for self-discipline and physical fearlessness he did not. 


force on others and there is throughout his work an 
ironic guard against the display of sentiment, the pre- 
vailing manner being that of his almost invariable 
spokesmen, ‘‘ Reginald ’’ or ‘* Clovis,’? who combined 
leisurely insolence and a taste for fancy waistcoats 
with a passion for abstruse and complicated practical 
jokes. 
It would be absurd to try to feature ‘‘ Saki’ as a 
Celtic genius in the line of succession from Swift. His 
two novels, ‘ The Unbearable Bassington ’ and ‘ When 
William Came,’ not included in this volume, reflect 
indeed a more sombre note, but he could not be accused 
of harbouring that ill-balanced tragic humour which is 
so often the legacy of genius. His man-about-town 
wit, however, was too aloof to be complacently philistine 
and had a patrician quality, more temperamental than 
social, which has prevented it from “‘ dating.”’ 

Mr. Christopher Morley remarks in his introduction : 
‘* Particularly to those less familiar with the mysterious 
jungles of English humour, a savage country with birds 
of unexpected plumage, ‘ Saki’s’ insouciant spoof 
may be a revelation.’’ Certainly some of our self-styled 
‘* British humorists ” seem by comparison rather like 
domestic animals warranted innocuous for the nursery. 

Mr. Van Druten’s characters are inclined to 
discuss and deplore themselves as ‘‘ modern types,” 
but the somewhat flagging wit of studio parties 
should not blind the reader to revelations of 
unforced, unfeigned feelings by Richard Gilchrist, 
the loving but unloved husband of Brenda. There 
is such an authentic air about this young man’s 
emotions that it seems a pity that his author should not 
have made him the narrator. Instead, the story 
revolves around Elinor Johnson, the generous-hearted 
woman novelist, who does not ‘‘ come alive ” to the 
reader very intimately though we get a sense of her 
characteristic honesty in her affairs with Gus Benford, 
a Society novelist, and Paul Fairless, a feckless and 
moody theatre artist, who seems somehow to be a 
younger ‘‘ double ’’ of Gilchrist’s. For, after having 
pity on him—till he goes back to his wife—Elinor is 
finally found consoling Gilchrist for the loss of Brenda. 
So the story ends on that reviewer’s standby, a “‘ note 


of hope,’’ with the knell of wedding bells shortly to tol 
again. 

The publishers’ ‘‘ blurb ”’ for ‘ Several Faces’ strikes 
a new line in reasonable recommendation, as “ one of 
the three best first novels ’’ that have come their way. 
At any rate, with this as with so many other débutantes 
in fiction we are given full measure for a start. Miss 
Courtenay tells the story of her heroine from childhood 
up to date. We see Barbara Thurston fleeing an 
inquisitively tyrannical mother, becoming in turn 
suffragist, Christian Scientist, pacifist, disappointed in 
love, married and at the close finding that the discovery 
of her pitying liaison with an older man has precipitated 
the breakdown of her marriage. 

Like Mr. Van Druten, Miss Courthope has written an 
honest novel, pedestrian but with flashes of insight 
which bring her within measurable approach of artistry, 
But, it may be felt, if the novel reviewer is to sit per- 
petually on the fence merely marking new novels by 
comparison with older work of superior merit, should 
not the aloof arbiter be required to come down off his 
perch and hazard a recommendation of some present- 
day work purely in its own right? I would, therefore, 
venture to mention in passing three novels, all virtu- 
ally first ventures and published within the last year 
or two, which seem worthy of attention as expressing 
each in different ways extremely individual, youthful 
talent: ‘ Living,’ by Henry Green, a story of factory 
life in Birmingham; ‘ The Young Man,’ by Stephen 
Potter, an illuminating diversion in intellectual self- 
consciousness, mostly resolved in talk : and ‘ The Lives 
and Deaths of Roland Greier,’ by Richard Pyke, a truly 
terrifying study in maternal tyranny. All three are 
void, at least, of that tiresome ‘‘ cleverness after the 
event ’’ which mars most of the laborious novel-making 
of our time. 

The fabrication of short stories has also become one 
of our staple industries, and Mr. Edward O’Brien must 
be commended for his truly heart-breaking search after 
a genuine hand-made article, though some of those 
which have found their way into the English volume for 
1930 bear the machine’s impress. ‘ Stays,’ by G. M. 
Attenbrough, is the most perfectly finished and there- 
fore the most successful product of this type, but ‘ The 
Mother,’ by Richmal Crompton, reveals its trick in 
the opening paragraphs, hailing unmistakably from the 
same text-book as Mr. Sidney Howard’s play, ‘ The 
Silver Chord.’ Nearer authenticity, ‘ Hellmut Lies in 
the Sun,’ by Edward Sackville West, renews some of 
the promise suggested by ‘ Ruin: a Gothic Novel ’ and 
hitherto unfulfilled. 

Much more gratifying are Mr. O’Brien’s discoveries 
of talent among virtually unknown young American 
authors, contributing to magazines of the ‘‘ Middle 
West,”’ including a mimeographed quarterly, ‘ The 
Gyroscope.’ The manner of Ernest Hemingway is 
rather a magnet for imitation, but inspiration clearly 
has moved far afield from Henry James or even from 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis, whom the Nobel Committee, never 
less than a decade behind the times, have delighted to 
honour. 

The Italian selection provides over goo pages of read- 
ing matter, including work by Pirandello and Grazia 
Deledda, among modern authors, but this collection, 
presumably hampered by copyright restrictions, finds 
room for a tedious exhibition of ‘‘ quaintness ”’ by Ugo 
Ujetti, who is in the category of, say, M. André Maurois 
or Mr. Humbert Wolfe, but nothing by Itala Svevo, the 
most considerable author on our list this week. Happily 
this omission is made good by the latest Hogarth Press 
publication, though these fragments give scarcely more 
than a foretaste of the humorous, psychological insight 
to be found in ‘ The Confessions of Zeno’; but an 
earlier translation, ‘ The Hoax,’ is perhaps the happiest 
introduction for English readers. Svevo, who employed 
Mr. James Joyce at one time as a tutor to his children, 
died a few months ago, but his posthumous reputation 
is likely to be enhanced by the translation of ‘ Senilita,’ 
which we are promised in the New Year. 
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REVIEWS 


PLATO AND 1930 


After Two Thousand Years: A Dialogue between 
Plato and a Modern Young Man. By 
G. Lowes Dickinson. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


HAT an obstacle conclusions are to thinking ! The 

phrase or formula that we carry away in our 
laziness, so anxious to be spared the laborious steps 
by which it has been reached, is like a cut flower; it 
dies on our hands because it has lost its root. The 
dialogue invented by Plato is largely free from this 
objection because the process of reasoning plays the 
principal part, and the conclusion seems to be no more 
than the resting-place at the end of our journey. Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson, who has been faithful to this mode 
of stimulating thought ever since he wrote ‘ The Mean- 
ing of Good ’ some twenty years ago, in this new book 
has modified the technique of the dialogue in two ways 
which (as coming from him) are interesting. There 
is now but the ghost of a background, which was one 
of the literary attractions of ‘A Modern Symposium,’ 
and there is next to no conclusion: none, at least, that 
can be fined down into a neat formula. In sum, we are 
offered no pleasant delights which might divert us. 
Instead, we have the austere exercise of listening to 
Plato discussing the present plight of our world as 
presented to him by a modern young man. Plight is the 
only term fit to describe the gravity of our situation ; and 
the great merit of this dialogue is quietly to insinuate the 
sense of that gravity. Once aware of it, we are forced 
to think. It is so serious that easy conclusions would 
seem an outrage. 

From this the reader will perceive that Plato does not 
have the whole, or even the best, of the discussion. 
Neither party is a butt in the debate, and behind the 
quiet talk can be overheard the throb of a humane 
passion, so that the form in which the thinking is pre- 
sented has the gravity of a dry sherry. The past War, 
and the one busily in preparation, loom like shadows 
over the two talkers, but Reason is heard like a small 
voice, not to be stilled. The book raises the question : 
What is to be done? Not until that question shall 
weigh like a load upon many will hope be less precarious 
for our children, not to mention ourselves. 

Our society is compared to a pyramid standing on its 
apex: the apex consisting of a tiny number of very 
rich men, and the broader strata to wider groups of 
less and less propertied people. People who believe in 
private property now find themselves in a dilemma. 
The growth of property into large-scale capitalism has 
almost abolished private property for the mass of men, 
and this monstrous fact has given rise to the theory of 
Communism which, to believers in private property, 
is to identify the remedy with the disease. The theory, 
it will be noticed, is a logical development from the 
evil conditions whence the theory springs, and it thus 
fascinates both those who cannot think and many who 
identify thinking with the deceptive finality of the 
syllogism. Logical conclusions, however, are rarely 
vital conclusions, and the schoolboy’s reductio ad 
absurdum is the logical result which is laughed at 
by human experience. The reader will see how think- 
ing about property leads to thinking about forms of 
government, and how the former produces arrange- 
ments so closely tied to human cupidity and human 
pugnacity that we have next to consider War. Unfor- 
tunately, War is not unpopular. People enjoy the 
sensation of being carried away by a surge of pugnacity, 
and only repent when they have had enough, a moment 
much earlier than the moment when it becomes possible 
to control the insane destructiveness that they have set 
going. It is suggested that Peace, to seem equally 
heroic, must also have its martyrs; that men must be 
willing to throw away their lives for Peace as they are 


now ready to throw them away for other disinterested 
reasons. This is one of the constructive proposals that 
is floated on the dialogue, which has glanced at popula- 
tion and birth-control upon its course. The ex-soldier 
quoted on behalf of War is one of the suggestive 
elements in the discussion. 

In an admittedly unstable situation with a hideous 
prospect before us, something may be hoped from 
potential elements of change. Among them is an 
obscure drive toward order, which makes the better men 
feel a share in an impulse greater than themselves. In 
the more apprehensible, men call this the scientific 
conscience: in the less, a conscience that would be 
scientific if their knowledge were greater than it is. 
Knowledge comes, with much less good, from the 
atmosphere of free discussion and criticism out of which 
scientific knowledge has grown, and the younger 
speaker criticizes ‘ The Republic ’ for being abstract, 
and urges that it is better to aim at a minimum of 
general happiness than to construct a sublime ideal. 
The self-sufficient Goods, which nothing finally eclipses, 
are said to be Truth, Beauty and Love. Beauty seems 
to be the meeting-place of the other two, for in the real 
world of the senses Truth must be palpable (in experi- 
ence), and Beauty visible (in the form of art), and love 
tangible (in the form of a lover), before each is satis- 
fying. The esthetic satisfaction given by art is 
shown to be absolutely independent of subject or con- 
tent, and thus all modes in which art is found are 
accepted. As in society, equality and liberty are 
shown to be essential conditions of its attainment, and 
the risk of anarchy is preferred to any precautionary 
interference with science, art, enquiry, or moral theory. 
It is suggested that in the subconscious lurks the 
standard which impels men to realize their dreams, first 
in art, then in their institutions, and the dialogue then 
contains a criticism of Plato’s conception of love, insist- 
ing on some (apparently) obvious contradictions. We 
draw to the end by considering some of the disadvan- 
tages that attend the beliefs in a future life and in future 
rewards and punishments, and Plato utters the last word 
as he still questions the opinion that human life is the 
only life known to the universe: for Plato is driven 
back upon the last of human barricades, the faith that 
made Blake declare ‘‘ What is now proved was once 
only imagined.”’ 

You cannot criticize a dialogue which tempts you so 
constantly to intervene. Indeed, you have no wish to do 
so; for its object, after all, is to impel you to think for 
yourself. Is there any reader so dead as to be reduced 
to dumbness by this method? It drives you into a 
corner, upon that ‘‘ sense of conviction which is so 
like despair’’—the phrase used by Browning to 
describe the basis of his life. The book will be 
treasured by all capable of its argument. It is Mr. 
Dickinson at his later best. 

OsBert BuRDETT 


THE ART OF WINE 


French Wines. By Paul de Cassagnac. Trans- 
lated by Guy Knowles. Chatto and Windus. 
6s 


R. KNOWLES'’S excellent translation of M. de 
Cassagnac’s book is sure of a warm welcome from 
all wine-lovers. His version reads as smoothly as the 
original, and it is very rarely that a word or phrase 
betrays that this first-rate study of French wines is a 
translation. The three Sovereign wines, Bordeaux, 


Buggundy and Champagne, with their retinue of Maids 
of Honour, such wines as Vouvray, Chateau-Chalon, 
Hermitage, Jurancon, inspire a book which is remark- 
able for clearness of judgment, a wise enthusiasm and 
the reasoned appreciation of the true connoisseur. The 
wine-lover can have no better guide through the wine- 
districts of France than M. de Cassagnac, and his 
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appreciation of the fermented juice of the grape will 
be enhanced and magnified by the author’s survey of 
wines, red and white, dry and sweet, generally 
renowned and locally esteemed. 

M. de Cassagnac is never technical, but he conveys 
a store of valuable information in simple language, and 
he has a vivid realization of the paradoxes of wine. 
There is no subject on which it is so difficult to lay 
down general rules, for wines have such distinctive 
personalities that what is true of one is false of another. 
Yet half the charm of wine-drinking consists in talk- 
ing about it, in comparison of one wine with another, 
and that philosophy of wine which is built on the com- 
prehension of its esthetic perfection demands generali- 
zations, which are hard to express owing to the poverty 
of our wine vocabulary. There are no equivalents in 
English to such French words as ‘‘séve’’ and ‘‘finesse,”’ 
and I find Mr. Knowles’s definition of the term 
‘* rancio,’’ borrowed from the Spanish, as designating 
‘* richness and fullness,’’ rather inadequate. By a 
coincidence I was discussing this word, which is 
specially used of old Brandy, with friends in Cognac, 
just before I read Mr. Knowles’s translation. As we 
tasted an ancient Grande Fine Champagne with a 
wonderful ‘‘ rancio,’’ they declared that no explana- 
tion of the world could be satisfactory unless it took 
account of its relation with rancidity, for ‘‘ rancio”’ 
is the equivalent of the French ‘“‘ rance,’’ English 
‘* rancid.’”’ It is a quality due to age, very delightful 
when not in excess, though when carried to extremes it 
suggests an unpleasant rancidity. 

M. de Cassagnac remarks that no Burgundy made 
from the: grafted American vines planted on account 
of phylloxera has compared with that from the old 
vines. He holds, however, that the Bordeaux vineyards, 
where in most cases these grafted stocks are already 
in a considerable majority, produce results not inferior 
to those of the old French vines, and he advances as 
proof the high excellence of ten wines grown since the 
reconstitution of the vineyards. Among the wines he 
mentions is Brane Cantenac of 1899, which can hardly 
be put forward as a proof of the success of the grafted 
vines, since, as the cellar-master told me the other day, 
it is the pride of that chateau that it still possesses 
more than half of its ancient vines. The Bordeaux 
growers make no secret that something of quality is 
disappearing with the gradual elimination of the native 
stocks. They spare no pains to preserve the old vines 
which are still resisting, though they dare not take the 
risk of replanting them with a good chance of their 
being wiped out by phylloxera before they have borne. 
Excellent Clarets can be made from the grafted vines, 
but there is a change in their character: they mature 
more quickly and age sooner. 

Wine-lovers should read with close attention M. de 
Cassagnac’s analysis of wine-tasting with its three 
phases, for it is both suggestive and instructive. No 
one who does not know what to look for in the sensa- 
tions produced by wine can appreciate its beauty. 
Practice in naming and remembering taste sensations 
which are mainly scents is a necessary preliminary to 
that comprehension and comparison which are the 
foundation of esthetic pleasure, and attention to the 
three phases which give bouquet, fruitiness and 
vinosity, though, of course, they run into one another 
and overlap, is essential to an understanding of wine. 

M. de Cassagnac has a pleasant fancy that the 
remarkable variety in the effects produced on the same 
wine by different cellars in which the same tempera- 
ture is maintained should be attributed to radioactivity. 
One has always the feeling that in all great wine 
invisible and incalculable forces are at work. No two 
bottles are ever identical, and it seems reasonable 
enough in an age which has reduced the solid world 
about us to radiation to imagine subtle and tenuous 
influences beyond human ken transforming the 


mysterious blood of the grape. 
H. WarNER ALLEN 
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FLOWERS OF BLOOD 


An Anthology of War Poems. Compiled 
Frederick Brereton. Introduction by Edmund 
Blunden. Collins. 6s. 


Ww Mr. Blunden lent his name to this book 
I cannot understand. The anthologist has chosen 
badly, very badly, without ear or taste. Twelve years 
after the Armistice, it should be possible with’ calm 
pulses to decide what is and what is not worth salyj 
from the mass of verse to which the war gave rise 
Much of the early stuff, mirroring the first, obvious. 
nostalgic emotion, is not worth reprinting. Much of the 
bombastic, narrow celebration of patriotism cannot 
conceal to-day its shallowness and facility. Much of 
the realistic description of mud, blood and putrefaction 
is just description, It can never be dignified with 
another name. All this Mr. Blunden realizes, 
just as he would, no doubt, be the first to realize 
that his own contributions to this volume fall short 
of the standards of poetry. 

Certainly, Mr. Blunden, if he had been in the place 
of Mr. Frederick Brereton, would have found it hard 
to stuff a book full of good war verse. What “ war 
poets ’’ were there? Few enough. Facile princeps, 
Wilfred Owen, who could interpret despair and pity 
with imagination and a noble original music; Siegfried 
Sassoon, who shared something of his friend’s spirit 
and vented a deep indignation with a skill and control 
of a poet. These two stand by themselves. Behind 
them come a few more whose utterance death stopped, 
or who deserve inclusion in any account or anthology 
on the strength of one or two poems: Isaac Rosen- 
berg (who has never had his due); Richard Aldington; 
Robert Graves; Charles Hamilton Sorley; Edward 
Thomas ; Rupert Brooke; Herbert Reade and, possibly, 
Alan Seeger and two or three others. 

Even from these Mr. Brereton has not always taken 
the best. There are poems, particularly by Mr. 
Sassoon, of whose outspokenness he seems to have been 
afraid; there are poems by Rosenberg, Aldington, 
Graves and Reade which cry for a place; and if from 
Owen he includes ‘ Parable of the Old Men and the 
Young,’ ‘ Strange Meeting,’ ‘ Anthem for Doomed 
Youth,’ ‘ Dulce Et Decorum Est,’ what is a war 
anthology without ‘The Show,’ ‘ Apologia Pro 
Poemate Meo,’ ‘ Mental Cases ’ and ‘ Greater Love ’? 

The pages that might have been filled with these 
and other men’s poems are given over to the flashy 
rhetoric (let me be honest) of Binyon’s ‘ For the 
Fallen,’ to sob-stuff by Galsworthy, Francis Brett 
Young, and a score of nonentities. And what is it 
but an insult to present : 

For all we have and are, 

For all our children’s fate, 

Stand up and meet the war, 

The Hun is at the gate! 
and the rest of those comfortable, conventional, bugle- 
blowing, but doubtless sincere, lines by Kipling within 
twenty pages of ‘ What passing-bells for these who 
die as cattle?’ 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE LITERARY CONFESSIONAL 
Escapade. By Evelyn Scott. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


VELYN SCOTT’S ‘creative autobiography ” 

‘ Escapade ’ provides yet another example of what 
may be called the confessional complex of present-day 
letters. Of course it all began with Jean-Jacques; but 
‘‘ le pére du romanticisme moderne,”’ as Emile Faguet 
terms the introspective Swiss, has this advantage over 
our “ realists,” that in the course of the emotional 
excavations we do get something of artistic value. 
Pretty well all records of experience must possess some 
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sort of value, even if only clinical. All may be taken 
as additions to that self-knowledge which modern 
man—oblivious of the scientist’s trick, taken over from 
the priest, of comparing him to a’worm, a toy, with- 
ered grass and the rest of it—is painstakingly piling 
But it may be doubted if congested, over-com- 
mercialized communities such as ours can throw up the 
richness and freshness of personality which alone can 
successfully compass a literary ‘‘ nude.’’ For the most 
, there is only a rather exhausting capacity for con- 
centrating on the less attractive facts of existence, 
which the performer keeps bringing to our attention, 
like a child reiterating a few notes at the piano. 

The announcement on the jacket warrants the pre- 
sent volume to contain a ‘‘ full intimate record of three 
deep significant years.”” Full and certainly intimate 
the record is, but to us the three years fall short of 
being deep and significant. The mistake is made of 
attempting to ‘‘ write up’”’ strange and pitiful hap- 
penings which really should write themselves. Simple 
and feeling statements of events are embedded in toil- 
some and obscure phrases, intended to be descriptive. 
Here is an example. On an isolated ranch in the 
Brazilian cattle country a girl is being beaten by her 
drunken lover, and the author intervenes : 

“* Maria Luiza? ’ She does not answer me. (Wings 
—fine thin gold trembles, shivers, cries, screams. 
Maria Luiza’s gold flesh. Gold-tortured delight, ugly. 
Fan of gold spreads, burns.) ‘ Maria Luiza, are you 
all right?’ She does not answer me. (The light beats 
on thin gold eyelids, beats them blind. Light. leaps, 
sways. Gold sobs—heavy metal sobs. Fire spray. 
Wind shakes, and light runs down feathers. Feathers 
glisten, heavy with light. Wings fall. Sleep. Light 
in thread shakes, weaves itself strong. Strong ! World 
sings. Despair of gold—sinks. Chaos. Light. Wings 
in cloud obscure the sun.)” 

We cannot help thinking that this narrative might 
have been more successful unornamented, even by, 
gold and feathers, As it is, ‘‘ chaos ’’ is the one word 
of all the lot which seems to us unquestionably in 

ce. 

Okie misuse of drama, so insensitive that it some- 
times appears wanton, is greatly to be regretted hav- 
ing regard to the quite exceptional character of the 
experiences from which the material of the book is 
drawn. About some of these, of course, there is what 
may be described as an automatic memorableness : the 
bat-infested mission-station, for example, where the 
girl of twenty (one of a pair of lovers driven by social 
persecution to queer corners of the earth) is operated 
on by the ‘‘ unco guid,’’ who demand of her if she 
is “ really in great pain’’; the terrible ranch where 
“Nanette, the fastidious, has lice in her hair ’’; and 
“the sheep die every morning,’’ and one day the front 
of the hut ‘‘ fell in with the sound of an avalanche.”’ 
But for the most part we have the feeling that the 
author chiefly relies for her effects on bringing us up 
against unpleasant expressions, and again on impene- 
trable passages similar to that set out above. 

In a word,, this ‘‘ creative autobiography '’ would 
have been a better book if it had been more autobio- 


graphical and less creative. 
E1Leen HEwItt 


THE RUSSIAN DEBACLE 


The Fourth Seal. By Sir Samuel 
Heinemann. 15s. 


Hoare. 


For all its apocalyptic title, Sir Samuel Hoare’s story 
of Russia in the months before the Revolution is as 
sober and understanding a record as any realist could 
desire, probably, indeed, the best account of the 


. Collapse of Tsardom under the strain of the war that 


has yet been given us. There is not a weak spot in the 
regime that crumbled to pieces in 1917, from the 
personal character of the Tsar to the reactionary forces 


which drove the able from the public eye and exalted the 
incompetent, upon which he does not put an unerring 
finger. Neither his personal predilections nor his 
social bias dlinds him to facts, and the conditions, 
military, political and social, which he described so 
accurately and clearly in his reports to his chiefs at 
home, are the conditions which led inevitably to the 
final catastrophe. 

After a few months’ service with the Yeomanry on the 
East Coast, mainly it would seem in preparing for that 
invasion which, of course, was a War Office illusion 
and for which in any case the preparations were farcical, 
Sir Samuel Hoare was forced to retire owing to ill- 
ness contracted during the autumn of ’14. Thereupon, 
having learned that there was work to be done in 
Russia, he made a study of the language, mastered it 
sufficiently to read it easily and speak it usefully, and 
offered his services, which at first declined were ulti- 
mately accepted, and in March, 1916, he proceeded to 
Petrograd, where he presently became the Chief of the 
British Intelligence Mission attached to the Russian 
General Staff. His dual position as Chief of the 
Mission and a Member of the British Parliament gave 
him an exceptional standing in Russian official circles, 
while his intimacy with the leading English and 
Russian residents in Petrograd gave him oppor- 
tunities for observation and deduction, of which he 
made full use. The most remarkable though not the 
most important of the reports he sent home was a 
detailed story of the murder of Rasputin. The report, 
the essentials of which Sir Samuel quotes, was sent in 
cipher on the day after the murder; and although we 
have had stories of the affair since from many sources, 
even from the man who was Chief of the Russian Secret 
Police at the time, the story as he wrote it on Christmas 
Eve, 1916, still stands four-square. 

In the chapter entitled ‘The Dark Forces,’ Sir 
Samuel admirably summarizes the root evils of the 
Russian regime as he saw it at work, or rather, in 
chaos, in Petrograd and Moscow. He enumerates 
the changes in the ministry that take place, and always 
for the worse, he also describes the alarm with which 
all the best elements of society view the Tsar’s bureau- 
cratic entourage, and the mischievous power wielded by 
Rasputin. One of the most serious elements of the 
position was the food shortage in Petrograd, which, 
however inevitable, was ascribed by the public, owing 
to lack of the true explanations, to the action of 
speculators. At the very moment when the shortage 
was most acute, and was stimulating all the agitations 
which led to mob violence, plenty was at hand. And if 
the people despaired so did the more honest members 
of the governing class. As for ‘ society ’’ generally 
the gossip of Petrograd was defeatist, and Sir Samuel 
goes so far as to say that it was the upper classes 
rather than the manual workers who were primarily 
responsible for the break-down of the capital’s morale. 

Interspersed with these critical notes on the military, 
economic, and political position, we are given many 
shrewd character-sketches. The Tsar is described with 
uncompromising fidelity to the facts; and there are 
many little sketches of other members of the Royal 
Family which show them as kindly people living pre- 
cariously in a world of which they know nothing what- 
ever. Sir Samuel believes that if Kitchener had reached 
Petrograd his immense prestige as soldier and organizer 
would have ensured his advice being taken. But what 
he could have advised and where was the machinery 
to adopt the sort of advice he would have given, must 
remain moot points. As for Lord Milner’s mission, 
we see it as the dismal failure it was, and was bound 
to be. 


Readers who have uny difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, g King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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SEVEN SOUTH AFRICAN YEARS 


The Rise of South Africa. By Sir George E. 
Cory. Longmans. 26s. 


HE end of the Kaffir War of 1846, the difficulties 

with the Boers which led to the proclamation of 
the Orange River Sovereignty, the trekking of the 
Boers north of the Vaal and the ultimate revocation of 
the Sovereignty by the British Government, the attempt 
to make the Cape a convict settlement, the Kaffir War 
of 1850-3 and the introduction of Representative 
Government, are the chief events covered by Sir George 
Cory in the 500 pages of this penultimate volume of his 
great history. Even in the crowded and distressful 
record of South Africa there is no period of seven 
years more charged with fateful misunderstanding by 
British, Boer and Kaffir alike. Sir George Cory’s 
patient research has yielded material for passages of 
sober but dramatic history that might almost be parts 
of chapters from the novels of a Rider Haggard. This 
definitive work is essentially for the student. Its detail 
is fuller than Dr. Theal’s and except to the student it 
might be thought that it would suffer in consequence. 
On the contrary, the greater detail emphasizes the 
tenseness never long absent from the atmosphere of 
South Africa. 

There was an interval at the beginning of 1849 when 
the colony seemed really to have settled down to peace. 
The barometer indicated no approaching distirbance. 
Suddenly loomed up the dark cloud of convict settle- 
ment, and before that was disposed of the colonists 
were plunged in bitter controversy over the question 
of Representative Government which Downing Street 
put off because the Governor’s energies and time were 
fully occupied with the new Kaffir war. The war and 
the proposal to grant representative institutions were 
indeed not wholly unconnected. Wild rumour played 
its part and even the Hottentots’ loyalty was under- 
mined when they were told that removal from the 
immediate protection of the Queen would leave them 
at the mercy of an unjust legislature. They would be 
victimized by Vagrancy Laws from which there would 
be no appeal, and their fears, needless to say, were 
played upon by Chiefs and others eager to drive the 
settler back to the coast if not into the sea. 

Sir George Cory in this fifth volume is concerned with 
three governorships—those of Sir Henry Pottinger, who 
filled the office for less than a year; of Sir Harry Smith, 
who held it for just over four years; and of Sir George 
Cathcart, who stayed two years. Neither the first nor 
the third knew South Africa, but Sir Harry Smith was 
an old and familiar friend. It is significant that all 
three immediately on arrival at Capetown found it 
necessary to leave forthwith for the Eastern Province, 
where trouble was always present. The distracting 
conditions in which they worked were made more dis- 
tracting by an Imperial Government whose instructions 
were a compound of something verging on Little 
Englandism, of missionary zeal and of oligarchy. 
Distances in South Africa made Government from Cape- 
town difficult, and the demand for separation by the 
Eastern Province was insistent; the distance from 
England made it impossible that London could hope 
to do more than lay down a policy which the man on 
the spot might or might not find practicable, and the 
wonder is that there was not! a demand for complete 
separation from Great Britain. Such a demand would 
no doubt have been heard from other than Boer lips but 
for the fact that the colony could not hope to survive 
without British men and British money. Loyalty, like 
invention, is too often of the family of necessity. 

Excellent as history, Sir George Cory’s pages are 
also noteworthy for the character studies of the men 
who were destined to be the instruments of history. 
Pottinger and Cathcart were hardly long enough in 
South Africa to begin to understand the ramifications 
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and were recalled to other Empire service before 

had ruined their reputations. Sir Harry Smith, who 
returned to South Africa as Governor and High Com. 
missioner after a brilliant career in India, was not 
responsible for the devastating three years’ Kaffir war 
but Earl Grey, the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
became dissatisfied and increasingly critical. He was 
responsible for the Orange River Sovereignty, an 
extension of British burdens which was reluctanth 
endorsed by the Home Government only to be subse. 
quently abrogated. He left South Africa sure in the 
affection and admiration of its people, but in discredit 
with Downing Street. ‘‘ South Africa has more than 
once been called the grave of great men’s reputations,” 
Sir George Cory reminds us. Sir Harry Smith’s 
successor reaped the benefit of his work, was made qa 
K.C.B. and received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. ‘‘ It is a good example of the uncertainty 
of the judgment and attitude of men in power in reward. 


ing merit where it is due.”’ E. Satmon 
THE GOOD LIFE 
The Philosophy of the Good Life. By Charles 


Gore. 


HATEVER Dr. Gore writes is read by a wide 

circle, and especially by the clergy and church. 
people generally. The need of our generation is 
clearly for some rational basis for right living, and 
Dr. Gore attempts to supply this need by exploring 
the principles of some of the greatest moral and 
spiritual guides of past history. He takes Zarathustra, 
Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, Socrates, Plato and 
the Stoics, the Hebrew prophets and Jesus, and tells 
us what they believed and taught about the meaning 
and value of human life. 

The chapter upon Zarathustra is particularly 
sympathetic; the Gospel of this great dualist had cer- 
tainly far more in common with Christianity, which 
in much of its New Testament expression is dualistic, 
than has Buddhism, which is monistic and rises above 
human distinctions of good and evil. Yet to read 
about the high doctrine of Zarathustra is depressing, 
because the candle which he lit was so soon blown 
out. 

** All the scholars are agreed that the light was 
swallowed up in darkness. There must have been a 
counter-reformation. The deeply ethical tone of this 
religion was gradually lost in a welter of superstition 
and magic. . . . What we seem to witness is a rapid 
recovery of the older tradition of religion.’’ 

Of course the same thing happened both in the case 
of Buddha and of Jesus, though the subsequent decline 
may not have been so low in their case because the 
spiritual environment. was superior to that which 
smothered the doctrine of Zarathustra. Yet the history 
of all religions seems to teach the same lesson, i.e., that 
the individual is the organ of inspiration, but the inert 
masses are always impervious to the truth. The super- 
human power of stupidity and ignorance has always 
been the most notable phenomenon in the history of 
mankind ; but as against this the emergence of inspired 
individuals is always the more remarkable. 

One notable thing about the gospel of Buddha, which 
Dr. Gore does not seem fully to appreciate, although he 
mentions it, is that it was philosophically undogmatic. 
If you accepted the path, and strove to tread thereon, 
you could believe or disbelieve what you liked. ‘‘Views,” 
as we may call them, belonged to the jungle of mere 
opinion, involving pain and vexation. The Christian 
Fathers could not rise to this pitch of tolerance, though 
the Jews did, including in their canon a book by an 
agnostic (Job) and another (Ecclesiasties) by an atheist. 

We think that Dr. Gore (p. 220) is a little hard upon 
Rousseau—to whom, by the by, he might well have 
devoted a chapter, and left out, let us say, Mohammed, 
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who does not mean much to Europeans. He writes of 
Jean Jacques as a mere emotionalist. But is this not 
superficial, and too much a following on the heels of 
the constitutionally unsympathetic John Morley? 
Faguet called Rousseau a prodigious thinker, and a 
mere emotionalist would not have caused Immanuel 
Kant to pretermit his daily promenade under the linden 
trees. Dr. Gore seems to hold that Rousseau sowed, 
Nietzsche and Whitman watered, and Satan gave the 
increase in the shape of our post-war imaginative 
literature. What Rousseau was responsible for to some 
extent was the Romantic movement, but none of our 
post-war prophets would thank you for calling him 
a Romanticist. The fact is that Dr. Gore himself, as 
a disciple of the Oxford Movement, which was an 
insignificant eddy of Romanticism, is far more of a 
Romanticist than, say, Mr. Aldous Huxley. The point 
about Rousseau was that he did try to tackle the 
problem of human life from the right end, i.e., from 
the human end. He began with a theory of human 
nature; and not at all a bad theory in view of those 
currently held around him, especially by ecclesiastics 
and courtiers. But good or bad, his theory of human 
nature was one of those fertilizing strokes of genius of 
which only the greatest men are capable. The author 
of the ‘ Confessions’ no doubt had his weaknesses, 
but it is not his sins that the theologians cannot forgive, 
but his rude questioning of the fundamental doctrine of 
original sin. 

However, within the limits imposed upon him by 
his outlook, Dr. Gore has written an interesting and 
valuable book. J. C. Harpwick 


THE KAISER’S LAST CARD 


Kaiser and Chancellor. By Frederick Nowak. 
Putnam. 


E know that it was the hysteria of the war 

and not our intelligence which made us paint 
the Kaiser with a tail and trident. In the years that 
have followed we have regained our equilibrium and 
we are willing to give our enemy credit for all 
his virtues as well as blame for his mistakes. Thus 
we approach Herr Nowak’s book, ‘ Kaiser and 
Chancellor,’ prepared to give full credit to’ its argu- 
ments, for we know him to be in the confidence of 
the ex-Emperor. But we are disappointed, because 
Herr Nowak has, to mix our metaphors, whitewashed 
the Kaiser by throwing mud at too many other people 
in the story. 

A full review of this book should be a reply to 
all its statements, and this, of course, is impossible. 
But we might examine the opening chapters, in which 
we read of the association between the Empress 
Frederick and her son. We are told that ‘“ It was 
Prince William, above all others, that she hated.” 

When great men fall from their pedestals, their 
last meanness is to blame the hardness and misunder- 
standing of their parents. Since these early chapters 
have been edited by the Kaiser, and since he provided 
a great deal of the material for Herr Nowak, we can 
only conclude that the statements are made with the 
Imperial sanction. The Kaiser is painted as the 
victim of a parental tyranny. When he was still 
young, ‘‘ he was full of grief and bitterness and dis- 

usion.”’ His tutor, who obeyed the Empress 
Frederick, took a present of fruit away from him, 
“sent by a tender aunt, in order to chasten him, by 
letting him see it without being allowed to taste it.” 
These early chapters are a long complaint against his 
mother’s ‘* unrelenting severity.”” But does not the 
Kaiser unconsciously give the reason for this severity 
when he quotes his own father as saying that he had 
a“ tendency to vanity and conceit,’’ Is not the story 
of parents trying to suppress these two vicious ten- 

es in a boy so old that Herr Nowak would 
have done better never to have mentioned it? What- 


ever his complaint against his parents and however 
much he wishes to justify it himself to posterity, 
there is no possible excuse for a man who pillories 
his mother, blaming her discipline for the faults in 
his own character. 

The discipline of King Edward was no less severe. 
His education and training, planned by the Prince 
Consort and the Queen, made a school every bit as 
hard as that in which the Kaiser claims to have been 
educated. But to the end of his life King Edward 
never said, or allowed to be said, one disparaging 
remark about his mother or his father. He accepted 
their discipline with the noble hope that there was 
some justice in it which he was too young to 
discern. He proved the nobility of his character by 
never mentioning or criticizing the hard school in 
which he was trained. 

In a later chapter we are told that the ‘ Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck were almost at daggers 
drawn.”’ There has already been a protest in Germany 
against Herr Nowak’s attacks on Bismarck. In all 
these chapters Bismarck is painted as being intriguing 
and dishonourable. But the Kaiser himself has had to 
descend to dishonour to reveal these facts, for he 
seems to have boundless ability to abuse confidences 
and approach truth by the back stairs, 

German aristocrats and scholars very often accuse 
us of being a bourgeois people, with the preponder- 
ance of middle-class virtues. One of these virtues 
is the sense of justice which makes us wish to know 
and understand the motives behind the Kaiser’s 
actions. Therefore we greet a book by a writer with 
the reputation of Herr Nowak, eager to discover the 
honour and virtue in our enemy. But we cannot help 
closing it with a certain feeling of disgust, although 
Herr Nowak does not hesitate to criticize his master, 
in the later chapters, when Prince William is the 
soldier and diplomat and not the wronged and 
misunderstood boy. 
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We have always known the Kaiser for a clever 
man. He was well informed and powerful as a ruler, 
and in society he could be very charming. He had 
talents in music and painting and was, perhaps, the 
cleverest descendant of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. In him the Coburg ambitions reached 
brilliant heights. But he was damned from the begin- 
ning by a vanity and conceit which labelled his 
painting, his taste and his humour as_ distinctly 
second rate. Even the early tyranny of his mother 
could not suppress this conceit. Nor has Herr Nowak 
been able to keep it out of his entertaining but 
disappointing book. 


A HISTORY OF HUMAN ERROR 


Man and His Universe. By John Langdon- 
Davies. Harper. 16s. 


IRST published in America, to counter presum- 

ably the obscurantism of the Fundamentalists, Mr. 
Langdon-Davies’s survey of man’s conception of the 
universe through the ages and of the effect which that 
conception has had upon his theology and ethics is 
curiously personal; you feel indeed that he must have 
been impelled to write it to satisfy his own eager 
curiosity with regard to man’s reactions to man’s 
imagination, which are every bit as powerful and 
lively as his reactions to his material environment. 
The book takes us over ground that has been covered 
again and again, for the skeleton on which it is built 
is the history of science from the earliest times; and 
it is its peculiar merit that it makes this history vivid 
and interesting and extraordinarily human. 

The points that Mr. Langdon-Davies makes again 
and again are that science, in so far as it pretends to 
explain the universe and man’s place in it, is so closely 
related to religion that at times it is indistinguishable 
from it; and that people are as keen to resent an 
attack on their cosmologies as they are to resent a 
theological heresy. Mr. Langdon-Davies indeed takes 
for one of his texts the statement of W. K. Clifford 
that ‘‘ the character of the emotion with which men 
contemplate the world, the temple in which they stand 
in the presence of the immensities and the eternities, 
must depend first of all on what they think the world 
is’’; and the whole argument of his long but not tedious 
sermon tends to show that this statement is historically 
as well as logically sound. 

The book indeed is an apology for human error, 
theological and scientific, and an endeavour patient, 
earnest, and, of course, abortive, to square Blake 
with Dr. Eddington, and to build a new Jerusalem in 
an illogical and irrational world. It is the fate of all 
who set out to write a compendium of anything to 
find when they have written ‘“‘ finis ’”? to their work 
that some specialist in the meantime has queered their 
pitch. ‘Mr. Langdon-Davies, for instance, does not 
seem to have read Dr. R. A. Fisher’s ‘ Genetical Theory 
of Natural Selection,’ or, one feels, he might not have 
been so sure that Darwin is a back number; nor does 
he seem to be aware of Professor Eugenio Rignano’s 
brilliant essay on the nature of life, which, by the way, 
would have assisted him considerably. Aristotle, 
Euclid, Ptolemy, Copernicus, Descartes, Newton, 
Darwin and the rest having let us down, Mr. Langdon- 
Davies has great hopes of Dr. Einstein, and seems to 
hold that, in the name of Relativity, man, with an 
unconquerable soul and an open mind, may now march 
on till he attains a new metaphysics and a new ethics, 
a new heaven and a new earth. Meanwhile if you 
care for more of these things there is always solipsism 
with its comforting assurance that the whole pageant 
of phenomena—which includes, of course, the great 
procession of teachers who explain it—is but a night- 
mare or a beautiful dream as it displeases or delights 
you. Frank A. CLEMENT 


THE BIRTH THROES OF EUROPE 


Minoans, Philistines and Greeks, 1400-900 B.C, 
By A. R. Burn. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


N the history of civilization, which year by year js 

pressing back into time so that 1400-goo B.c. seems 
almost modern, there have been several dark ages, by 
far the most important of which is that chosen for 
review by Mr. Burn, for during the period he dis. 
cusses and describes our own civilization was born in 
a welter of migrations so obscure in origins, direction 
and incidence, yet so fruitful in legend and so proyo. 
cative of speculation, that the field of research in which 
they took place is the most inviting and exciting known 
to the archeologist and historian. 

Into this field Mr. Burn, who describes himself as 
‘* a young writer with no reputation to imperil,’’ has 
ventured—first to break a lance with Professor Myres 
and other champions of Homer as historian, and 
secondly, from evidence garnered from many sources 
to construct a narrative of events from the fall of 
Knossos to the reorganization of the Eastern Mediter. 
ranean which followed upon the great migrations by 
land and sea that overwhelmed Hatti and were not 
stayed till Rameses III defeated the combined fleets 
and armies of the migrating peoples on the frontiers 
of Egypt 1192 B.c. Anticipating the objection that to 
attempt an historical sketch of so ill-documented a 
period is premature, Mr. Burn replies that if we are 
to wait until the archeological evidence is as com- 
plete as it can humanly be made, we shall be waiting 
another generation at least. We certainly shall. 
Before the archeological evidence is as complete “ as 
it can humanly be made,”’ the sites of Anatolia will 
have to be as carefully sifted as Mr. Woolley has sifted 
Ur or Sir Arthur Evans Knossos, and the generation 
that sees that done will indeed have gone “ back to 
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Methuselah.” No apology, however, is needed for 
such a narrative sketch as Mr. Burn supplies; for 
nothing, save new discovery itself, is so useful as 

iodic surveys of what has been done in the various 
fields of archeological and historical research. 

That Mr. Burn has added much to our knowledge, 
either in his critical opening or in his narrative con- 
tinuation may be doubted; and it is unfortunate that 
the publication of his book should follow so closely 
that of Professor Myres’s brilliant study of Greek 
origins, ‘ Who were the Greeks?’ Mr. Burn, it is 
true, deals with Professor Myers’s attempt to build a 
chronology on the heroic genealogies, but it cannot 
be said that his criticism is particularly effective. 
Professor Myers’s @ priori argument for the truth of 
the genealogies is far more convincing than Mr. Burn’s 
against; and as the Professor’s genealogical chrono- 

squares with such history as we have of the 
period, it provides a useful working hypothesis, and he 
claims no more for it than that. Mr. Burn is unduly 
imistic with regard to further progress ‘‘ towards 
a definitive solution of some aspects of the Homeric 
Question,”’ for although ‘ definitive ’’ is unlikely to 
be applicable to Homer’s “ history ’’ in our time or 
even that of our great-grandchildren, more light may 
be thrown upon it at any moment by further revela- 
tion from the Hittite tablets, by decipherment of the 
Minoan script, or by discoveries in the lands of other 
literate peoples. Mr. Burn is a little disingenuous 
when he cites the supernatural element in the poems 
as destructive of their historicity. After all, the parti- 
cipation of the gods in the war was but a poetic 
exaggeration of the same feeling that made the kings 
of Hatti and of Egypt join their gods to their 
treaties. 

With regard to the racial ingredients of the historic 
Greek peoples, Mr. Burn is a little reckless in the way 
he scouts an original and considerable infusion of a tall 
blonde element. The Greek, as Herodotus said, always 
had poverty for neighbour, and the tall blonde hates 
work in a warm climate, is, indeed, intolerant of all 
uncongenial conditions and dies out quickly. It would 
puzzle Mr. Burn to find traces of Gaul or Goth in 
Northern Italy or of Gaul or Visigoth in Southern 
France, yet we know they were there. But disparage, 
as he may, the Nordic blood, he, at any rate, is sound 
on the Aryan culture, and his concluding chapter on 
the Homeric hero is as fine a tribute to Aryan thought 
as even a Teutonic megalomaniac could desire. 

In its account of the tumultuous migration that swept 
through Anatolia, Syria and Palestine, destroyed the 
Hittite Empire in its passage, established the Philis- 
tines on the coast, and introduced all manner of ethnic 
confusion in Canaan, Mr. Burn’s narrative is 
necessarily halting; and, it must be admitted, in com- 
parison with his Achzan-Mycenean-Minoan adventure, 
a little tame. But the book as a whole is exciting, 
provocative and packed with interest. It is to be 
regretted, however, that in his praiseworthy enthusiasm 
for correct spelling Mr. Burn has altered the appear- 
ance of many familiar names of persons and places. 
In a work of purely literary appeal a change of 
spelling might be justified; but in a book of this nature 
it is finicking and tiresome. 


THE MORAL SENSE 


Moral Sense. By James Bonar, LL.D. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


THE subject of this book is the rise, progress, and 
+ decline of a theory of moral philosophy which pre- 
vailed in this country for the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. This theory, as the Preface tells 


Us, derived our moral perceptions from a special 


Moral Sense, inte 
rpreted on the anal of the Five 
Bodily Senses.. 


Dr. Bonar gives some account of the leading 
exponents, disciples (including the doubtful David 
Hume), and critics (including Adam Smith and 
Immanuel Kant) of this school of thought. The third 
Lord Shaftesbury, the founder, held the view that Man 
is actuated by his nature ‘‘ in a manner necessarily and 
without reflection,’’ but in attempting to explain by an 
unexplainable instinct of nature he laid his theory open 
to obvious and inevitable criticism. In 1725 Professor 
Francis Hutcheson delved deeper (‘ An Inquiry into 
the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue ’) by 
inquiring into and analysing that feeling in Man which 
Shaftesbury was content to call Nature and leave at 
that. The phrase Moral Sense, as used by the 
Shaftesbury-Hutcheson School, may be briefly defined 
as the instinctive feeling in Man which furnishes him 
with a standard of right and wrong entirely independent 
of self-interest. ‘‘ We distinguish the feeling we have 
towards the rational agent that does us service without 
intending it, or even unwillingly, from the feeling we 
have towards him who designs our good in it. Soa 
just sentence passed on ourselves and perceived to be 
just does not cause hatred of an action that is the 
cause to us of natural evil. Also, if we look at 
actions in others which come obviously from humanity 
and desire of public good, we approve such actions, 
though they may have occurred in a distant land or 
time. We approve them when they tend to the natural 
good of mankind without any regard to our own self- 
interest. All this is because we have a Moral Sense.’’ 

Three years later {1728) Hutcheson expressed the 
view that ‘‘ every determination of our minds to receive 
ideas independently of our will, and to have perceptions 
of pleasure and pain,’’ is to be called a sense, hence 
the Moral Sense is now one of a large company of 
senses co-operating with each other. ‘‘ The deduction 
of virtue from a Moral Sense ’’ (which is the belief of 
the Shaftesbury-Hutcheson School) ‘‘ seemed to leave 
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virtues other than moral in a precarious position.”” Dr. 
Bonar considers, however, that the place of natural 
gifts and graces and of the intellectual virtues was a 
question not essential to the main argument of the text ; 
this has been lightly touched in a Dialogue forming 
the Appendix. 

One criticism must be made. Much time and 
trouble would have been saved if all references had 
been made in the form of footnotes instead of at the end 
of the chapter. But Dr. Bonar deserves credit for hav- 
ing treated a none too easy subject with remarkable 
clearness and simplicity, and for having made yet 
another valuable and important addition to the Library 
of Philosophy. 

H. Batuurst 


CO-OPERATION IN WAR 


Liaison, 1914. A Narrative of the Great Retreat. 
By Brig.-Gen. E. L. Spears. Hutchinson. 
25s. 


A HUNDRED years before the Great War, 
Wellington experienced the difficulty of securing 
co-operation between allied armies; this difficulty 
was one of the chief causes of disasters and failures 
on the allied left during the early operations in 1914. 
Sir John French and General Lanrezac, who com- 
manded the sth Army on the French left, were from 
the first at variance. There were perhaps faults on 
both sides, but ‘‘ it is men and the characters of 
men that count in war,’’ and the necessity is indicated 
for the careful selection of commanders in such 
circumstances. Co-operation’ between French and 
English improved after the removal of General 
Lanrezac, a scientific soldier who could not reduce 
his theory of war to bold and successful practice. 
He lacked the offensive spirit; he regarded the 
British almost with hostility, and with a man like 
Sir John French this made co-operation impossible, 
In the retreat Lanrezac ‘‘ abandoned the British 
Army to its fate without the least warning.’’ On 
August 27 ‘‘the French considered that the 
British were running away at the critical moment, 
while the British were persuaded that they could 
place no further reliance on their allies.’’ 

The author, in his narrative of events as they 
appeared to him as Liaison Officer between the 
British and the sth Army, brings both knowledge 
and judgment to an elucidation of these matters. 
He concludes that mistakes which brought the British 
within an ace of destruction originated with the 
French, and while he does justice to the remarkable 
gallantry of our allies, he says that ‘‘ British valour 
and a training incomparably superior to that of 
either ally or opponent delayed the advance of the 
German Right Wing, saved the British Expeditionary 
Force and protected the French left.’”” When the 
turning-point came, the English soldiers were calm 
in the advance as they had been steadfast in retreat, 
and the battle of the Marne could not have been 
won without them. Their courage and that of their 
allies transformed defeat into victory, for in retreat 
they learnt the secret of modern war and forged 
the will to win. This book, which is most valuable 
to the soldier and is enlivened by picturesque episodes, 
is illustrated with excellent maps and _ interesting 


scenes and portraits. 
; R. G. Burton 
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_ Correspondents, are asked to type or to write 
their letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 
pressure on space compels us also to request that they 
keep their letters as short as possible. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The United States of Europe. By Edouard 
Herriot. -Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


THIS book is a typical example of that muddled 
thinking and self-deception which the world has come 
to expect of its author when he treats of politics. Jp 
the present instance he is quite unable to make up his 
mind whether the proposed European federation is, 
or is not, to be directed primarily against the United 
States, while he appears to believe that Great Britain 
can be induced to join it. Like all Radicals, he will 
ignore any fact that does not support his theories, and 
the result is that this book is quite worthless save as 
an expression of individual opinion. M. Herriot, in 
common with most Frenchmen, vastly over-rates the 
influence of the United States in Europe, presumably 
because in the hope of attracting a few extra dollars 
Paris since the war has allowed itself to become to all 
intents and purposes an American city. In fine, if the 
case for a European federation can find no more skilful 
a counsel than M. Herriot, it will assuredly go by 
default, for he here proves himself to be as incompetent 
an advocate as he was a Prime Minister. 


A Handbook of the Latin Language. By Walter 
Ripman. Dent. tos. 6d. 


THIS handbook is something of an innovation, inas- 
much as it contains a Latin dictionary, a grammar, 
and a classified vocabulary in one volume, all three 
closely interwoven by continual cross-references. 
Obviously, it will be of most value in connexion 
with a definite scheme of learning the language, such 
as Mr. Ripman’s other works indicate, suited to pupils 
who have only three or four years to give to Latin, 
but it will be found useful to not a few whose pain- 
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acquired knowledge has become rusty, but who 
Seely need a handy reference book. It is well 
printed, commendably free from printers’ errors, and 
very cheap at its price. 


The Archeology of Kent. By Ronald F. Jessup. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 


KENT, before it became the Garden, was the Gate- 
way of England, and all the successive peoples who 
into England through it have left their 
traces on or under its surface. Of these early inhabit- 
ants, those of the Old Stone Age, and those of Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon times, have been studied in some 
detail, but Mr. Jessup’s book is the first to give a con- 
nected account of the Neolithic, Bronze, and early Iron 
age cultures, and is especially valuable on that account. 
The origin of eoliths is still an open question; they are 
found over parts of the Chalk country; undoubted 
human implements are found at Swanscombe, North- 
fleet, Aylesford, and other places, and rock shelters 
have been located. The New Stone people seem to 
have been a race of farmers and stock-raisers; they 
imported jade axes (at about 2000-1300 B.c.), and were 
in the stream of an important culture, with sea-trade 
with the mainland of Europe. The megalith builders 
settled in the Medway valley, and brought a sea-borne 
culture; then came the beaker-folk from the Lower 
Rhine district, somewhere about the same time (2000- 
1500 B.C.) and lastly the invaders with the leaf-shaped 
sword and socketed axe (1000-500 B.C.), coming from 
the Hungarian plain through Central Europe. The 
date of the introduction of the Celtic language is still 
in dispute—whether these invaders brought it or 
whether it was introduced in the early Iron Age (c. 400 
B.C.) with a Gaulish civilization. All this may be read 
at length in this important study, one of the most 
important of recent archeological works. 


The Art and Practice of Historical Fiction. By 
A. T. Sheppard. Toulmin. 12s. 6d. 


A GOOD many people who have no intention of 
writing historical fiction, or, indeed, of writing at 
all, will be interested to read what an acknowledged 
master in the craft has to say about the subject, and 
incidentally about his method of working. His first 
difficulty is one of definition: what is an historical 
novel? To the elder among us Trollope’s political 
novels introducing the figures of Gladstone and 
Disraeli, or Disraeli’s ‘ Lothair ’ are contemporaneous, 
while to most of the writers of to-day they are as 
definitely historical as ‘ Sybil’ or ‘ Quentin Durward.’ 
After evading this difficulty successfully, the author 
sets out on a review of the great works of the past, 
and of the historical fiction of the near past and the 
present, characterized by a warm appreciation of good 
work and a kindly toleration of much that seems to 
Us inferior. It would be pleasant to accompany him, 
even in his mild contempt for Mr. Arnold Bennett 
as a literary panjandrum, but we should not know 
where to stop without, injustice. Let us only add that 
he pays due tribute to the excellent historical fiction 
Provided for boys by such writers as Henty and 
Herbert Strang; the amount of real history to be 
learnt from them is considerable. An excellent index 
will assist the reader to find what Mr. Sheppard has 


'0 say on a favourite author; it is always worth 
considering. 


The Economic War. By George Peel. Macmillan. 
los. 6d. 


WE have no hesitation in recommending this book. 

or clarity and comprehensiveness it could not be 
bettered. Its trustworthiness cannot be doubted, and 
It is always readable. Mr. Peel’s argument is that 
We are involved in a trade war which is being fought 
on two fronts. There is, first, the old issue of Capital 
and Labour, the causes of which are skilfully analysed 
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My dearest Elsie, 

I expect John showed you my letter—the one in 
which I showed him how to keep his manly figure 
within bounds. Well, I do hope you will see he 
takes my advice and eats Vita-Weat instead of 
ordinary bread. And you too, dear, should do 
the same, because there’s nothing like this crispy 
Vita-Weat for keeping one slim and trim and for 
making one feel happy inside. 

You know how much better I’ve been these last two 
years. I don’t know what indigestion is nowadays, 
and I’ve ten times as much vigour as I had. I put 
that down entirely to obeying Dr. Jones and taking 
Vita-Weat at every meal. You see, it contains no 
undercooked starch, and all the goodness of the 
whole wheat is preserved in it. And it is so much 
pleasanter than any other kind of bread... . 
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in the earlier chapters of the book. But, though it 
still harasses us, the writer believes that the abate- 
ment of this struggle is not far off, and economic war 
will pass to another battlefield. The second issue is that 
of Labour against Labour. International industries 
organize against one another on a scale of power not 
hitherto known. This new phase of economic warfare 
inevitably leads to military warfare, and Mr. Peel 
suggests the formation of combines parallel to the 
Bank for International Settlements in each of the great 
industries of the world. 


Since Then. By Sir Philip Gibbs. Heinemann. 
15S. 

ADMIRERS of Sir Philip Gibbs—they are legion— 
will not be disappointed by his latest book. It deals 
with the problems which have confronted the world in 
the dozen years since the Armistice. At first, Sir 
Philip believes, Europe nearly went under in a general 
dissolution of law and order. He tells how that 
collapse was averted, and describes the rise of 
Fascism, the economic regeneration of Germany, and 
the marvellous recuperative powers of France. The 
writer suggests a new crusade for England, to be 
headed by the Prince of Wales, ‘‘ calling upon the 
young manhood of the distressed areas to follow him 
in a great adventure by founding a new settlement 
overseas with the promise that he would be their 
leader. . . . He would make a first call for a hundred 
thousand men with their women folk as crusaders in 
this new promise of life and as pioneers in this new 
land.”’ It is only necessary to add that the writer 
displays the same zest and conviction that have 
characterized all his previous efforts. 


A History of Socialism. By S. F. Markham. 
Black. 7s. 6d. 

THIS is a work for the student of politics rather 
than the general reader. In it, Mr. Markham traces 
the rise and principles of the leading schools of 
historic Socialism, the growth and difficulties of the 
Internationals, and the gradual extension of Socialist 
theory and practice into nearly every quarter of the 
globe. The writer divides the movement into three 
distinct phases: the theories of Owen and Saint- 
Simon; the revolutionary gospels of Marx and 
Lenin; and constitutional Socialism, instalments of 
which have been experienced by most European 
states. Mr. Markham’s sympathies seem to rest with 
his subject, but he preserves a critical attitude 
throughout. 


The Greek Way. By Edith Hamilton. Dent. 
Ios. 6d. 


WE do not know a book which we would prefer to 
this, if we were asked to recommend an introduction to 
the peculiar quality of Greek thought which gives it 
value to ordinary people. Miss Hamilton makes little 
demands on any sort of special knowledge of 
antiquity in her readers, but she succeeds in 
conveying an atmosphere and getting us to share in 
her admiration of the Greek spirit. Her translations 
are well chosen, and her parallels with Shakespeare and 
others more modern are telling. Her chapter on 
Eschylus is excellent, but in the case of Sophocles we 
should have liked some attempt at harmonizing his 
poetry with the fact that he was the family chaplain 
of a sacred snake. It is a book to buy for oneself and 
to give to young people. 


The Wheel of Fire: Essays in Interpretation of 


Shakespeare’s Sombre Tragedies. By G. | 


Wilson Knight. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


AFTER years of critical analysis that would tear 
the heart out of the Shakespeare mystery with such 
irrelevancies as ‘‘ this story is from Holinshed, that 
from Plutarch; this speech is in the manner of 


Marlowe, that was probably written by Fletcher,” 
and so on, as if the Shakespearean drama was 
nothing but a thing of shreds and patches, it is g 
joy to meet Mr. Wilson Knight with his robust 
assurance that all talk of borrowed material, technica] 
stagecraft, and managerial respect for the public 
taste and requirements, true though it may be, is 
beside the mark. As Mr. Wilson Knight demop. 
strates again and again, what gives its greatness 
to Shakespearean drama, what, if we resign ourselves 
utterly to the illusion of the theatre, we all feel and 
appreciate intuitively, is the poet’s vision—the basic 
idea that has fused all the elements of the particular 
play we are witnessing into an organic whole. Mr, 
Knight seems to believe that Shakespeare first had 
an idea, a leitmotiv, of hate, or evil, or what not, 
and chose his story to illustrate it. But it is equally 
probable that each story, as he chose it, or as it 
was thrust upon him, gave him the idea upon which 
he then based it. Be that as it may, it is, Mr, 
Knight holds, this idea, this atmosphere, this unity 
of conception, that gives the plays their real hold 
upon our minds. It must not be supposed that Mr, 
Knight simply theorizes—quite the contrary; he takes 
a whole series of plays and submits them to analytic 
interpretation in the course of which apparent faults 
that have baffled critical commentators are seen 
not to be faults at all, but the very essence of the 
matter in hand. 


Charles Talbot Duke of Shrewsbury. By T. C, 
Nicholson and A. S. Turberville. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 

THE Duke of Shrewsbury will always remain one 
of the enigmas of politics, probably because he brought 
to politics in a period when they were violent and one- 
sided an instinctively mediatizing mind, an eclectic 
taste, and a sturdy good nature that refused to look 
upon those who disagreed with him as _ enemies, 
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Messrs. Nicholson and Turberville have given us an 
excellent and well-documented account of Shrewsbury’s 
relations with the Crown from James II to George I. 
From this survey, one fact, at any rate, emerges, 
which is that whatever the nature of his services to 
his nominal masters and mistresses, he served his 
country well. His dallying with the King across the 
water, one imagines, while it kept hope alive kept 
action dormant, and had Shrewsbury been the subtle, 
crafty statesman he certainly was not, probably he 
would still have acted precisely as he did. William 
was no fool, and he trusted and esteemed him, and 
on the whole, he might have made a much worse 
choice. Shrewsbury’s conversion to Protestantism 
seems still to be a stumbling-block, but there is really 
no reason to doubt its good faith, save, of course, that 
it was probably much more a rejection of the old faith 
than an assumption of the new. To his moderating 
influence was due the peaceful nature of the Revolution 
and the Hanoverian succession, and if he was neither 
a good Whig nor a good Tory, he at least compares 
favourably with the best men of either party. 


ART 
PICTURES OF LONDON 


By ApRIAN Bury 


HE difficulty of painting London scenes in 
T noses times is not only technical but one of 

finding opportunity. The eighteenth century 
and early Victorian artists, who have left us so many 
fine water-colour drawings of the metropolis, had the 
advantage of sketching in a city much smaller and less 
populous, and an artist like Shotter Boys could have 
placed his easel in Piccadilly and proceeded with his 
task little disturbed by traffic and crowds. To do the 
same to-day would be impossible, and the painter who 
wishes to make something more than a mere sketch 
requires considerable hardihood and ingenuity in select- 
ing his subject and position. 

It is remarkable, therefore, that Mr. R. G. Eves has 
not only painted London pictures but has done them 
in such a painstaking way. The small collection at 
Leggatt’s Gallery, St. James’s Street, must enhance 
the reputation of one of the most sensitive artists of 
our time. Each painting is planned with the greatest 
care, but, while every detail of brick, door, window 
and other incidentals is truthfully rendered, the poetic 
value of the whole conception predominates. Mr. 
Eves gives us the very spirit of Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
and a glance convinces us that this gracious building 
could have found no more intelligent admirer than the 
artist. But only when we approach and study the 
picture carefully can we appreciate why it moves us so 
profoundly. Let us take the two or three square 
inches of canvas which include the street lamp. In 
itself this passage is a jewel of industry. The lamp 
is perfect in tone and drawing, but not more admirable 
than the surrounding facts of architecture and the 
accidents of atmosphere. With what skill has Mr. 
Eves recorded the varying lights of the sky reflected 
in the old window panes, and how he has lingered with 
enthusiasm over the least detail of paving stone and 
railing without allowing anything to impose itself upon 
our vision. Though it is obvious that Mr. Eves could 
not have achieved all this without spending many hours 
of deliberate study, we are not burdened by his 
laborious effort, for he has done what Vermeer and 
Canaletto in their great style could do, fully under- 
Standing the saying, Artis est celare artem. 

We might spend an hour looking at the picture of 

Johnson’s House, Gough Square, and yet find 
soca, | new to applaud. Mr. Eves has placed this 
istoric Georgian building against a cold blue sky 
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which acts as a fine contrast to the warm and mellow 
brickwork of the house. He has taken as much 
trouble to put in every iron staple, brick and panel 
as the original architect might have done, but he has 
not overlooked the opportunity of interesting us in 
certain effects of reconstruction that are going on in 
the vicinity of the house. We feel that Dr. Johnson’s 
residence is as static as the lexicographer himself. 
However, time will have its way even in Gough Square, 
and hoardings and planks on the right of the picture 
lend an additional feature not without its poetic value. 
In the hands of so fine a craftsman as Mr. Eves a 
plank is not only a piece of wood, but has that 
mysterious quality which makes us wonder. This 
picture and the one of St. Martin’s in the Fields must 
take their places among all the classic paintings of 
London scenes. 

Mr. Eves’s method is the only really effective one 
for this kind of subject. He paints a house as he 
paints a portrait—with an intense feeling, deep under- 
standing of character, and a reverence for truth. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTES 


MR. BERNARD RACKHAM’S NEW. 
CATALOGUE | 


By EGAN Mew 


Te the collectors and admirers of English 
eighteenth-century ceramics, enamels, glassware 
and portraits in wax, the extremely leisurely pub- 
lication of Mr. Bernard Rackham’s three-volume edition 
of the catalogue of the world-famous Schreiber 
Collection has been a source of irritation, or should one 
say of restrained impatience? But all those delays and 
disappointments are rightly forgotten with the coming 
of the last volume of the series, which happens to be 
the second in number, and deals with earthenware in 
its thousand varieties and the reliefs in glass-paste by 
the Tassies—uncle and nephews—and the reliefs in wax 
by Isaac Gosset. 

With this volume, as with those previously published, 
Mr. Bernard Rackham places all lovers of the eighteen- 
century English crafts greatly in his debt. His tactful 
method impresses the subject with his personality and 
vitalizes what would have been in the past a merely 
bleak catalogue into a genuine and delightfully illus- 
trated book—within Charles Lamb’s meaning of the 
word. Although many books have of late years been 
written on the various subjects here dealt with, no work 
is quite so useful to the collector as this. 

In his succinct review of this branch of the 
Schreiber Collection, Mr. Rackham tells the history 
of the production of earthenware and stoneware in 
England from its rough beginning in the Middle Ages 
until its decline—as regards artistic qualities—in the 
early days of the nineteenth century. 

As with most of our ceramic crafts, we began by 
importing earthenware from abroad and then produced 
it here with the aid of foreign workmen. The 
maiolica potters from Antwerp came to England soon 
after the middle years of the sixteenth century and 
flourished in London from about 1570. 

It was not, however, until the seventeenth century 
that anything like an extensive manufacture of tin- 
enamelled earthenware was carried forward on the 
banks of the Thames. From then on various con- 
tinental workers and native potters produced large 
quantities of highly interesting ware. After London, 
Bristol became an early centre and busy home of the 
pottery trade. Liverpool followed early in the 
eighteeenth century, but all three of these early 
manufacturers were eventually swallowed up by the 
vigorous growth of the trade under the guidance of 
Wedgwood and his compahions in Staffordshire. 


With the aid of the examples illustrated in this 
catalogue the reader can trace the gradual growth of 
English pottery from the earliest times and thus learn 
the almost complete history of one of the most impor- 
tant trades of our country within the space of a few 
hours of study. 

Closely affiliated to, if not analogous with, the craft 
of the potter is the art of the modeller in glass and 
wax. This interesting branch of English work is very 
fully dealt with in the present catalogue. 

The work of James Tassie (1735-1799) in 
vitreous paste is in itself a vast subject, for his cata- 
logues make mention of many thousands of examples, 
The most interesting section of his productions is to 
be found in his portrait plaques of contemporary 
personages, whose ‘“‘ profiles in paste ’’ form a delight- 
ful gallery. The most telling of those reproduced in 
the catalogue are of Frederick the Great, James Watt, 
Robert Adam and James Tassie. 

Recently the collection of the relief portraits in wax, 
not unlike those by Tassie in paste-glass and by 
Wedgwood in stoneware, has become popular and 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber, who anticipated in the 
’seventies of the last century the fashions in taste of 
some sixty years later, has handed on to us some 
excellent examples of the wax medallions modelled 
by Isaac Gosset (1713-1799) and Eley George Mount- 
stephen, who exhibited in London from 1782 to 1791. 
The royal portraits by Gosset, from George I to Queen 
Charlotte, are particularly informing, but, as_ with 
Tassie, this artist in wax also modelled very many 
of the most interesting people of his time other than 
princes and kings. On these, and no small number 
of other subjects, Mr. Rackham’s revised catalogues 
are mines of information and will greatly enhance 
the pleasure and educational value of the Schreiber 
Collection. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 451 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, November 20) 
Or LonpDON’s LUNGS IN MIDDLESEX AND SURREY 
THESE TWO TO FIND, OUR SOLVERS NOW MUST HURRY. 


uiver—no full one; lop the tax away. 
Peitend of what makes autumn gardens gay. 
With this fair ladies once adorned their faces. 
Poor darkie, gone to join the vanished races! 
Act of respect to one of higher rank. 
My own include a balance at the bank. 
‘Hostile?’ It is; reduce it by one-fourth. 
Behead a fruit uncommon in the North, 
Seen but in waking visions of the night. 
This Light’s esteemed, and why? Because it’s light. 
So printers please to call the right-hand page. 
May be a mouser when it comes of age. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 449 


On tHE ‘‘ Nancy ”’ BRIG, THAT FAMOUS VESSEL, 
THIS HAPLESS PAIR WITH FATE DID WRESTLE. 


Such is my will! With that, enough is said. 
Seen on the coffins of Egyptian dead. 

Who does is guilty, as I think, of theft. 

*Twas he devoured what the locust left. 

One who could paint your portrait twice curtail. 
Clear as the limpid brook in yonder vale. 
Reckless, or rash—a good mouth-filling word. 
Behead me next a strong-billed British bird. 
Core of an aperture’s what here we need. 

10. Now comes the pinch! Ye skilful solvers, heed. 
11. With me my she-ass pled in language plain. 

12. Twelve years o’er Israel did this miscreant reign. 
13. Once more the mandate issues: Fiat lux, 

14. Some dozen wives I boast, all perfect ducks, 


Solution of Acrostic No. 449 


RE 


PONS 


T estamen T 

H_ ieroglyp H 

E mbezzli E 

C ankerwor Mt! 1 That which the locust hath left hath 
A rt Ist the cankerworm eaten, 

P eliuci D Joel i, 4. 
T emerariou S 

hA w-finc H 
orl f Ice 

N i P 

B alaa M2 2 Num, xxii, 28-30 

oO mr Is 3 1 Kings xvi, 23, 25. 

igh 

D rak E 


Acrostic No. 449.—The winner is Miss Carter, 51 Cueen’s Gate 
Gardens, S.W.7, who has selected as her prize ‘The Two 
Carlyles,’ by Osbert Burdett, published by Faber and Faber and 
reviewed by Shane Leslie on November 1 under the title ‘A 
Study of Failure.’ Two other competitors chose this book, 
twenty-seven named ‘ Pepys: His Life and Character,’ thirteen 
. Turning Points in History,’ eleven ‘ Behind the Scene in Many 
Wars,’ seven ‘ The Adorable Duchess,’ etc. etc, 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, Bolo, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, Clam, Dhualt, 
Dodo, Estela, Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, Gay, W. E. 
Groves, T. Hartland, Iago, Jeff, Lilian, Little Billee, Madge, 
J. F. Maxwell, Met, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, Lady 
Mottram, Margaret Owen, Penelope, Peter, Rabbits, Shorwell, 
Stucco, Thotmes, Tyro, C. J. Warden, Mrs. Violet Wilson. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. S. G., Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd,: Boris 
Mrs. J. Butler, Bertram R. Carter, J. Chambers, Maud Crowther, 
D. L., Ebor, Sir Reginald Egerton, G. M. Fowler, Mrs. Lole, 
Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, Nemo, N. O. Sellam, F. M. Petty, 
Rand, Rho Kappa, Shrub, Sisyphus, Trinculo, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Ali, Barberry, Boote, Charles G, Box, 
H. M. Vaughan. All others more. 

Light 1 baffled 20 solvers ; Light 13, 7; Light 3, 6; Light 7, 4; 
Light 9, 3; Light 8, 1. 

Acrostic No. 448.—One Light wrong: F. M. Petty, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, G. W. Miller, St. Ives, H. M. Vaughan, Two Lights 
wrong: T. Hartland. 

Bertram R, Carter and Cyrm E. Forp.—Your solutions of 
No. 447 did not reach us. We accept your assurance that they 
‘were correct, 

Stucco.—We have repeatedly advised solvers to read their 
solutions over carefully before despatching them. Slips in spelling 
are not penalized unless they make the meaning doubtful. 

A. S, G., Nemo, Raven, Surus.—Please note that a Light 
cannot consist of more than one word. 

SisypHus.—The words ‘‘ as I think’? are merely expletive, 
the stress falls on the verb, not on the pronoun, and surely a 
woman can elope without being guilty of theft ! 

Txotmes.—London solvers may get their Saturpay Review on 
Friday, while it may not reach remote parts of the kingdom until 
Monday. Moreover, I never see the envelopes. 


Do you read 


BUSINESS NEWS 


regularly ? 


What... 
“The Efficiency Magazine” 


says about “Business News” 


A New Publication— The Ridiculous “ Im- 
“Business News” _perial Conference” 


On September 26th Someone must 
anew weekly paper was __ tell the truth about the 
started in London— “ Imperial Conference” 
Business News. It is now going on in Lon- 
ublished at Ludgate 
ouse, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. It isa 20-page —_ Here is a Conference 
paper, 3d. per copy. -- 24 decide how 
: ritish Empire can 
most of our daily papers US, and who are the 
print not enough busi- members of it ? 
ness news. 


: As Bustness News 
murders, lawsuits, 
Three are Trade Union 
gossip, crossword puz- 
zles, and contests—that Servi Te. 
is what we get in our I enreaee Feo. 

ular daily papers. 
POP nomics. And there is 
The editor of the a journalist, a school- 
new paper says: _— ae a broker, and a 
NESS News is deter- Prince. 
mined to strike an 


optimistic note. It Nor one CoMPETENT 
has faith in the present Bystngss MAN IN THE 
and future of British ConFERENCE ! 
business. It sincerely And its purpose, so we 
believes that grumbling are told, is to promote 
and pessimism get business! 
neither man nor nation 
anywhere. When will this tom- 
It is a good, useful foolery end? This 
paper. I hope it will Conference  couldn’t 
eventually develop into make a success of a 
a daily. We business tripe shop. How can 
men need a daily paper it handle the affairs of 
of our own. the British Empire ? 


Send for a specimen copy to-day 


BUSINESS NEWS 
Ludgate House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


BUSINESS S, which I understand you will 
send free and post paid without any obligation 


on my part. . 
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THE CITY 


Lombard ‘Street, Thursday 


EEK by week fresh evidence is supplied of the 

parlous times so many industries are experi- 

encing by the passing of interim and final 
dividends on both preference and ordinary shares. 
Recently the directors of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, 
the well-known ironmasters, steel manufacturers and 
colliery proprietors, notified their shareholders that, in 
view of the menacing industrial outlook at home and 
abroad, the board consider it prudent to postpone a 
decision as to a dividend on the ordinary share capital 
of the company until the accounts are made up for the 
full financial year ended March 31 next, and so are 
not declaring an interim dividend. This announcement 
came as a particularly unpleasant surprise inasmuch 
as the company has declared an interim dividend of 
5 per cent. for the past nine years which has been 
followed for the past eight years with a final dividend 
of 5 per cent. When it is realized that, the ordinary 
share capital of this company amounts to not far short 
of six and a half million pounds in £1 ordinary shares, 
it will be seen that the postponement of the declara- 
tion of this interim dividend leads to over £300,000 
not being distributed in dividends to shareholders. 
While in the case of this company one can be satisfied 
that the directors are right in the decision they have 
taken, one is forced to wonder whether in certain direc- 
tions too conservative an attitude is being adopted in 
the matter of dividend declarations. It must be remem- 
bered that a large section of the community are 
dependent for the essentials of life on the income they 
derive from their investments and, as it is believed 
that the principle, so frequently advocated in these 
notes in the past, that every investor should have a 
fair quota of his investment money in gilt-edged securi- 
ties, has not been followed to anything like the extent 
it should be, this reduction or non-payment of divi- 
dends must be having a very serious effect on a large 
number of investors and a very detrimental effect on 
the spending power of the community as a whole. It 
is suggested that directors of companies should bear 
this point in mind, and, although naturally one cannot 
advocate a dangerous policy being adopted, it is felt 
that those responsible might, where possible, strain a 
point on the side of generosity so as to alleviate the 
distress that must be experienced by the drastic reduc- 
tion of income in so many homes. 


HANTS AND DORSET MOTOR SERVICES 


Dealings also started last week in the £1 6} per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares of the Hants and 
Dorset Motor Services Limited. This company, which 
is controlled jointly by Tilling and The British Auto- 
mobile Traction Limited and the Southern Railway 
Company, owns a fleet of 154 motor omnibuses and 
operates six regular daily services over a combined 
route of 430 miles. The issued capital of the company 
consists of 200,000 £1 ordinary shares and 150,000 
of the preference shares, to which attention is being 
drawn. Further preference shares may be issued, but 
the issued preference shares may not at any time 
exceed the issued ordinary shares. There is no deben- 
ture debt. The profit of the company has increased 
from £19,356 for the year ended March 31, 1926, to 
474,713 for the year ended March 31 last. The ordinary 


shares have received dividends of 10 per cent. for the 
past four years while, in addition, for the company’s 
last financial year, a bonus of 24 per cent. was also 
distributed. It will be seen that from last year’s 
profits, the dividend on these preference shares js 
covered several times over, and, in their class, these 
shares certainly appear well worth locking away at 
the present level. 


METROPOLITAN HOUSING 


An attractive investment appears to be provided by 
the £1 shares of the Metropolitan Housing Corpora. 
tion Limited. This company specializes in the recon- 
ditioning of property so as to make it attractive for 
residential purposes for the industrial classes. A busi- 
ness of this nature is largely dependent on capable 
management for its success, and in this respect the 
Metropolitan Housing Corporation is fortunate inas- 
much as its affairs are under the control of Mr. Claude 
M. Leigh, who has had long experience in the acquisi- 
tion and administration of this class of property. For 
the year ended March 31, 1930, a dividend of 8 per 
cent. was paid on these £1 shares. For the six months 
ended September 30 last an interim dividend of 3 per 
cent. has been paid, the half-yearly statement showed 
the net profit, after tax, amounted to £29,838, which 
is a substantial increase over the rate of profits for the 
preceding year. As the interim dividend of 3 per cent, 
only calls for £15,112, it will be seen that a conserva- 
tive policy has been adopted. While it is not suggested 
that for the current financial year shareholders will 
receive more than 8 per cent. it would appear fairly 
certain that this amount will be forthcoming, and, in 
these circumstances, these shares certainly appear well 
worth picking up now that they are procurable in the 
neighbourhood of their nominal value of £1. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


Having on several occasions in the past drawn the 
attention of readers of these notes to the position of 
the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, it is interesting to 
note that the company has been able to issue a satis- 
factory return for the month of October, which is the 
first month in the company’s current financial year. 
This showed a net profit of £30,117. The issued 
capital of the company, it will be remembered, consists 
of £250,000 in 4s. shares. A pleasing feature in con- 
nexion with this return is the fact that the all-in costs 
for October were 48s. 6d. per ton against an average 
of 49s. 7d. per ton for the year ended September 30 
last. 


CEREBOS LIMITED 


Those seeking a first-class industrial share should 
not overlook the £1 ordinary share of Cerebos 
Limited. For the year ended November 30 last profits 
amounted to £213,232 which compared with £177,326 
for the previous year, and constitutes a record in the 
company’s history. For the year ended November 30, 
1929, shareholders received a dividend of 30 per cent. 
free of tax which, at the present price, shows a yield 
of slightly under 5 per cent. free of tax, and makes 
these shares appear an attractive investment in view 
of the possibilities the company possesses of future 
expansion of profits. 

TAURUS 
COMPANY MEETING 


In this issue will be found a report of the ordinary 


general meeting of the Sudan Plantations Syndicate. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 
EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 
SUDAN PLANTATIONS SYNDICATE 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Sudan Plantations Syndi- 
cate Ltd., was held on November 12 at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. Alexander MacIntyre (chairman and managing director) 
said that there was a net profit of £227,000, and the directors 
recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. 
for the year. The whole balance of last year’s stocks of cotton and 
cotton seed had been disposed of at prices above last year’s balance 
sheet figures, and all this year’s cotton seed had been sold. On 
the other hand, owing to market conditions, sales of this season’s 
cotton had been exceptionally slow, Some headway had been made 
with the disposal of their cotton since the date of the accounts, 
but, although sales had considerably increased recently, they had 
not been able to dispose of as much of their cotton as usual 
at this date, Considering that they had had their worst crop 
in a year of general world depression, he thought that the figures 
shown in the accounts were much better than might have been 
expected. It had been a very difficult year. In the past they had 
encountered exceptional rains, occasional cold winters, _ poor 
yields and low cotton prices, but they had never previously 
suffered from all those unfavourable factors occurring 
combination. 


COTTON: PRICES: 


The heavy fall in the price of cotton would not have affected their 

s to such an extent if they had had their ordinary average 
ield. If prices improved they had no cause for anxiety, and, 
even should there be no improvement in Sree pnee for some 
time, he looked to their increased areas in the West and North, 
together with the larger percentages which they received in the 
Northern Extension, to make up a substantial amount of the 
reduction shown in their profits. It was too early yet to form 
an estimate of what the current crop would be as at this time 
of the year the cotton plants were still young and flowering was 
just commencing, Much depended on the weather which they 
would have during the next three or four months. 

The Hon, Arthur M. Asquith, D.S.O., said that they had 
16,000 feddans more than last year under cotton. According to 
the latest reports their tenants were working well and labour 
was plentiful, They must now hope for improving prices and for 
weather conditions favourable to the crop. 

The report was adopted. 


“ Tux Recoonisgp Orcan or THE Lzcat Prorzssion.”” 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Che Solicitors’ Journal 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (’Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“*Tum Souicrrors’ Journal ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROVESSION,”’— 


The Hon, Mr, Justice McCardie. 


BRITAIN’S INHERITANCE 
~ THE SEA ~ 


The call of the sea runs in the blood of 
every worth-while Briton. True stories of 
adventure on the high seas in little sailing 
craft are like a breath of the ocean itself 
to city-bound people who yearn to get 
away.... 

Across the Atlantic in a small yacht; 

An ocean race to Spain (Santander) ; 

A Cruise in bad weather of two 

yachtswomen ; 
these are some of the stirring yarns in the 
November Number (just out) of 


The YACHTING MONTHLY 
and 


MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 
at all bookstalls 
or g King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 440, which is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices suitable for 
Christmas Presents. Below are a few very special 
bargains new as published and post free for cash. 


Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

George Frederic Handel, His Personality and His Times by 
Newman Flower with over 50 illus, in Colour and Black-and- 
White. 1923. (A book for all lovers of Handel’s Music.) 
25s. for 11s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 


English Porcelain, Figures of the Eighteenth Century by 
Wm. King. Coloured and other illus. 1925, 17s. 6d. for 
8s. 9d. Beautifully produced by the Medici Socy. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

vsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924, 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s. for 4s. 

Scoundrels and Scallywags by Tom Divall, ex-Chief Inspector 
C.1.D., Scotland Yard. 1929. 6s. for 2s. 9d. 

Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Illus. 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 

The Great Days of Sail by Andrew Shewan, with 16 illus. 1927. 

6d. for 6s. 

English Country Life by Walter Raymond. Coloured illus. by 

Wilfrid Ball, 1924. 7s. 6d, for 4s. 6d. , 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevite Wortuincton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 _—- 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, 
Testimonials and circulars duplicated. 


iss 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. Highly recommended by 

well-known Authors. MSS. 1s, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. 

MAURICE WALKER, Studiands, Wharncliffe Road, 
Bournemouth. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

¢ Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO "* paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


ALF the civilized population of the World suffers from 

Pyorrhoea and its appalling effects. If you have it or fear 

it for yourself or your children, write to the Secretary, 
PYORRHOSOL, (Dept. 10) 165-7 Waterloo Road, S.E.1, for 
full free advice as to prevention and cure. 


Literary 


EARN JOURNALISM or SHORT-STORY WRITING 
through the post. Interesting Book sent FREE, Tells of 
y method of postal tuition which quickly leads to 
welcome additional spare-time income. Write NOW. me 
te aay COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST 
ALBANS. 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational, 

MSS. for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON Presents :— 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 

by RUDOLF BESIER 


Art Galleries 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. 
(1) MARK GERTLER—Recent Paintings. 
(2) ETHELBERT WHITE—Pastorals, Water-colours 


For Sale 
10 BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” 


Period 1910 to 1914. Vols. 109 to 118 
Apply THE “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, W.C.2 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 15.11.1930 


Allen & Unwin saber & Faber Nash & Grayeoa 
Fisher Unwia 
Foulis Odhams Press 
Davies 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon—gyg 


& O. BRITISH INDIA 4 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
uent and Regular 
ij} LONDON, MARSEILLES etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, fia AN, MAURITIUS, EAST AN iD SOUTH AFRICA, 
RALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets intercha ble, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Addresses for all Passenger Business P, & O, House 14 Cock: 
Street, London, $.W.1 or City Office, 0. 130 hall 


ity & Leade 
London, E.C.3; FREIGHT (P. & O. or B.I.) APPLY, i 
LEABENHALL STRE ET. LONDON, E.C.3;_ B.I. 


RAY WE & 12 Leadenhall Street, 


Hotel 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 8.W.1 


Room with Hot and Cold Weter, "Phone end Bath 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6" Besedifal Ballroom 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


A VALUABLE DISCOVERY OF 


A New Fertilizer 


That Replaces Stable Manure 
WE HAVE PLEASURE IN INTRODUCING 


Henslow’s Rose and Plant Fertilizer 


composed of 
Ground Peat, Bone Meal and Chemicals in proportion 


IT ADDS 
HUMUS TO THE SOIL AND CONSERVES MOISTURE, 
NO SMELL, CLEAN TO HANDLE, EASY TO DISTRIBUTE, 
A 28 lb. costs 9s., carriage and free, and will dress 
112 sq. yds. of garden or lawn, TRY IT OW. HENSLOW'S 
FERTILIZERS LTD., 31 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C2. 


TO READERS OF THE SATURDAY 
a copy of ‘ Easy Gardening, W. 
HENSLOW, M.A., F.R.H.S., with | 


NOTICE 


The Seventh of the Series of Competitions appears in this 
issue of the Saturday Review, see page 631. 


Closing date, 
No. 4. ay Closing date, 
Wien 


these 
dates containing rules for Competitions are ” Pe 6d 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 7 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
“Saturday Review,” November 15th 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue } Peames Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, 


St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert 


in the Parish of 


Covent Garden (T 
Lrp., 43 Road, SE. 


| 
I 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Bena Heinemana Richards Press 
Brentano's Hodder & Stoughtos Sampson Lew : : 
Burns & Oates Hodge Scribner's 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount : 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed & Ward : : 
Constable Head 3 H 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co. The Studio : : 
Dent Longmans Victor Gollancs : $ 
Duckworth Melrose Ward, Lock : : 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boos Werner, Laurie : : 
Marrot Murray Wishart : : 


